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dont overlook the part 


Millions of poles Part of the great unseen 


are in the vast yo uU cann oft RY equipment that goes in- 


7 sé a. > 
system “‘back of to a telephone exchange. 


the t lephone. i om - ™ 
With the telephone system as with an ice- 


berg, by far the greater part is unseen. The 
instrument on your wall or desk calls into 
action vast equipment, all of which had to 
be produced to a standard of accuracy rarely 
found in industry. 
Whether it is the making of your Bell tele- 
phone, or the wires and cables connecting it 
to the central office, or the maze there of 
distributing frames, relay racks and that mar- 
vel of intricacy, the switchboard — here is a ‘ 
work which calls for the skill gained through || re wAk| 


Many busy hands braiding long experience. Tiss eviromatat soe 
threads of conversation — From the buying and testing of the raw all the equipment 
the telephone cord. materials, through every step of manufacture needed to make tt. 

and inspection to the finished apparatus; fur- 

ther, to its delivery on regular or emergency 

order—and even to switchboard installation 

—all this is Western Electric’s responsibility. 

And through this responsibility has come 

during forty-four years an ever-increasing op- 

portunity of service to the American public. 


% 


Sncaaaaeneeeenteenee ees . 4 errr 
Assembling a giant switchboard, Huge machines like these are 
made up of thousands of parts. ; needed to produce telephone cable. 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELI. SYSTEM 
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"It is human nature to prefer the known to the unknown,” said 


Thomas, as he handed over the new letterhead on Cranes Bond. 


Cranes Bond is for official business stationery—checks, invoices, banking 
forms, and all business instruments which circulate among the public. It is 
dated and water-marked at Dalton. Made slowly of all new white rags, it is 
generally considered the premier business paper of America, and its wide 
use by the largest financial and industrial organizations gives you—as a 
Cranes Bond user—a kind of association which is recognized and respected 


as a symbol of good taste and business integrity. 
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CRANES BOND 


[et BAS A SPONSOR 
e ¢ 


Cranes Bond is not stationery. It is the material from which your engraver, lithographer, or printer makes letter- 


heads. Look for the Crane water-mark in your morning’s mail. It stands for 100% NEW white rag stock, the bank 


notes of 37 countries, paper money of 917,000,000 people, government bonds of 47 nations, and 125 years’ experience. 


CRANE e» COMPANY, 1xc- DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LETTERS 


Eleven A Year 
Sirs: 

Your Religion Editor does less than full 
justice to the position of the Catholic 
Church in his story on the Marlborough- 
Vanderbilt case (Time, Dec. 6). The 
answer to the “question of principle” 
which he asks is so patent that no Cath- 
olic ever thought of giving it. ‘“‘Why does 
the Roman Catholic Church he asks refuse 
to grant a divorce to a man and woman 
who have lived in civil wedlock; but instead 
(italics mine) grants an annulment, of 
which one effect is to inform the unhappy 
pair that they have been living together 
in an unmarried state?” The Catholic 
Church grants no divorce, that is well- 
known. Neither does it grant an annul- 
ment. It announces that a marriage is 
null, when it is null, an entirely different 
thing. The Rota gives an average 
of eleven declarations of nullity a year, 
not a very heavy percentage, for a Cath- 
olic population of several hundred millions. 
(There were more than 175,000 divorces in 
the U. S. last year.) .. 

The Acta Apostolicae Sedis, the official 
gazette of the Vatican, duly reports the 
facts of cases before the Rota. They run 
about 50-50, rich and poor. So much for 
that. If the cases of nullity from coercion, 
outside of China and Africa, are more 
frequent among the wealthy than the poor, 
that is because selling into marriage is 
more common among the wealthy than the 
poor. Speaking without knowledge is bad 
for the reputation. 

Please pardon another word. A_ very 
simple and not uncommon case for some 
reason or other was exaggerated beyond 
its importance. A woman appeared before 
an ecclesiastical court and asked it whether 
or not in its opinion her marriage, in the 
light of sworn testimony, was valid. The 
court replied after hearing the evidence, 
that in its opinion the marriage was not 
valid. There was neither more nor less to 
the case than that. 

Witrrip Parsons, S. J. 
Editor of America 
— Catholic Weekly 





New York, N. 

TIME made clear that, aside from 
the resulting and often irrelevant 
controversy, there was little in the 


case.—ED. 


Cartoon 


Sirs: 

TIME, in my opinion, is the most inter- 
esting weekly magazine on the news-stands. 
I know it is popular with cartoonists, many 
of whom read it regularly to keep posted 
on subject-matter for their daily toil. 

TIME is not nearly so conservative as 
the New York Times, yet it apparently 
follows the Times’ example in ignoring the 
elsewhere-popular cartoon. Why don’t you 
run one clever cartoon every week, draw- 
ing the material from every section of 
the country? Surely, a glimpse of what 
the cartoonists of America are doing de- 
serves place in “The Weekly Newsmaga- 
aime.” 2 « « 

FREEMAN H. HUBBARD 

Secretary, American Association of Car- 

toonists and Caricaturists 

Eugene (“Zim’’) Zimmerman, Pres. ; 
“Bud” Fisher, 1st V. P.; “Rube” Goldberg, 
2nd V. P.; Edward McCullaugh, 3rd V. P. 


New York, N. Y. 


Retraction 


Sirs: 
In Time, Nov. 29 in the review of my 
novel Revelry you make the statement: 
“Gimbel Brothers, potent Manhattan 
department store, brought suit against 
him when he attacked some of their 


advertisements. Gimbel Brothers won 

the suit.” 

This is a misstatement. Gimbel Brothers 
did not win the suit; on the contrary, 


they withdrew the suit. Nor was any re- 
traction or withdrawal of any sort pub- 
lished by the New York Tribune, which 
printed the article. 


TIME 


In view of these facts, I request that 
you print a retraction of your statement. 
SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 
New York, N. Y. 
TIME retracts the statement, re- 
grets the error.—Eb. 





Telephoto 


Sirs: 

I have read with a good deal of interest 
your comments in Time, Nov. 29, on our 
use of the telephoto process in sending 
an advertisement from the San Francisco 
office of Doremus & Co. across the country 
| to appear in Boston papers. 

While this is a tribute to the aggressive- 
ness of our company and so is, of course, 
gratifying, it may interest your readers 
to know that we have been using the 
telephoto for over a year in sending ad- 
vertisements requiring speed and accuracy. 
You are correct, however, in that the ad- 
vertisement referred to was the first to be 
sent from San Francisco to Boston by 
anyone. ... 

You will be interested to learn that we 
have heard on every side comments on this 
article, which supports our previous belief 
of the quality and responsiveness of TIME’s 
circulation and the careful scrutiny given 
it by its readers. 


| 
| 





E. W. Power 
} Doremus & Co. 
| New York, N. Y. 


Air 
Sirs: 

Apparently a large percentage of your 
readers spends its time looking, like the 
schoolboy, for errors in the teacher’s state- 
ments and is overjoyed when one is dis- 
covered. ... 

Probably the reason the schoolboy takes 

| so much joy in catching the teacher in 
an error is on account of the superior air 
the teacher wears. 


‘ WHITNEY GOIT 
| Kansas City, Mo. 


10 Downing Street 


Sirs: 

Will you please enter a subscription for 
TIME to go to the Hon. Stanley Baldwin, 
10 Downing Street, London, England? 

I am enclosing my check for $6.00 to 
cover this subscription, but I am not sure 

| that it is exactly the correct amount for 
| a foreign subscription. If it is not, will 
| you let me know what it is and I will 
| send you the difference. 

Ropert A, GARDNER 

Chicago, Ill. 

$6 is correct.—ED. 


Columbia Extension Course 
Sirs: 

I have been a regular reader of your 
magazine ever since it made its first ap- 
pearance and I have been very much im- 
pressed with the energy with which your 
staff has attempted to cover the news of 
the week. From time to time references 
have been made in the news columns to 
Columbia University and some of its ac- 
tivities in the educational world. These 
| references have not always been compli- 

mentary and in some particulars have not 












































send me a bill ($5.00). 




























READING AGAINST TIME? 
TRY TIME; IT’S TERSE 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton BuiL_pinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
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been entirely correct. This has been some- 
what disappointing because on the whole 
the impression which the magazine makes 
is one of authority and naturally any one 
connected with an organization does not 
like to see mistakes in representation. Time, 
Sept. 27, in the last column of p. 18 had 
a news reference which commented upon 
the work of the Department over which 
I happen to have supervision. — 
“Columbia University was advertising, 
seemingly with record enterprise, the de- 
grees it has to confer upon correspondence 


students.” This sentence is a bald mis- 
statement; no degrees are conferred by 
Columbia University for any work done 


in absentia. ‘Newspaper displays made it 
appear as though famed Professors John 
Dewey (philosophy). Michael Idvorsky 
Pupin (science), Ashley H. Thorndike and 
John Erskine (literature), and peers would 
personally supervise the work of unseen 
disciples, send them their marks, write 
them advice, send pearls of erudition by 
rural free delivery.” This sentence makes 
implications which are not founded on fact. 
Every course in our Home Study Curric- 
ulum must have the approval of a Uni- 
versity department of instruction before it 
is offered, and all but ten instructors, and 
these chiefly in subjects which are not 
given even in our Columbia residence 
courses, out of more than a hundred, are 
members of the regular University faculty. 
“Shrewd customers, however, did not raise 
their hopes so high.” This sentence is a 
statement about which it would be useless 
to raise any discussion. We make no 
promises; we can not supply any one with 
brains and mental or moral stamina. “They 
well knew that, like the Universities of 
Chicago, Wisconsin, California and other 
institutions conducting extension courses, 
Columbia must find mail-order pedagogy 
in such demand that an able corps of 
special assistant instructors is necessary 
to assist the faculty headliners.” The 
implications in this sentence are purely 
malicious, as my comment above amply 
indicates. 

LEVERING TYSON 

Associate Director 

In Charge of‘ Home Study 


Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 
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Biggest Snook 
Sirs: 

I note with amusement that Montague 
Morton Snook who champions his family 
name on your LETTERS page (TIME, Dec. 6) 
forgot to mention Albert (‘Lucky’) Snook 
publisher of the Beacon-News of Aurora, 
Ill., who is probably the biggest Snook of 
all. 

My sister is married to an Aurora man, 
and she tells me that “Lucky” Snook 
got his nickname by winning a big antique 
oil painting at a raffle in New York City. 
At lea8t that was what he said when he 


came home with it. 
JOHN Box 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
News-stand-buyer John Box casts 


unwarranted suspicion upon the ex- 
7 nn ope cigeegeeiamaneeilliaeicapiennencne= 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third &t., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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“LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE” 


lagog) 

ps of . 7 . 
eae Excessive modesty has never been an American crime. 
purely 

— But there is still many a business, many a department, 
iON 


sctor many a school, that is failing to let its light shine where 


study 
the right persons may see its good works. The Mimeo- 
graph has become an American institution because it is 
a superlatively efficient instrument for the expansion of 
prestige and the dissemination of information. Its speedy 


oh revolutions have worked a tremendously successful revo- 

antique lution in the field of duplication. Thousands of well 
4 ¥ printed copies of a letter, circular, bulletin, diagram or kin- 
caste dred matter it easily produces hourly. Its first cost is surpris- 


ingly small. Its operation entails little expense. Its actual 


economies are enormous. A request to A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, will bring you a booklet, without obligation on your 
part, showing how others are making mighty use of the Mimeo- 


graph as a means of letting their light shine in needful places. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


at The 


[NINE 


Ml el "mt 











“I Wanted to Smile Right Back...” 


“J knew he meant it when he told me I danced beauti- 
fully. I just wanted to smile right back and say some- 


+P] 


thing nice to him, too. But... 
* * * 


Don’t ever let your teeth embarrass you. Use Col- 
gate’s ...and flash a happy smile. 

Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream will make your teeth 
glisten gloriously. It will whiten them and bring out 
all their natural beauty. But even more important 
...it will help keep your teeth and gums healthy. 
Colgate’s penetrates every place where it is possible 
for germs and food particles to collect. It loosens 
these impurities at once. Then it washes them away, 
leaving your teeth and gums absolutely clean. Germs 
can’t lurk in the warm, dark interior of your mouth 
when you use Colgate’s regularly. 


And you'll like the taste . . . priced right, too. 


COLGATE & CO. 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 







Sa ") Large Tube 


— —A 25c 
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removes causes of tooth decay 
SIE 


S 









ploit of honest Albert Snook. Let 
Mr. Box turn to p. 14 of Timer, Oct. 
27, 1924, and read how Albert 
Snook won not “an antique” but 
“The Chess Game,” a painting by 
John Singer Sargent, at a lottery 
for the benefit of lay patrons of 
the Painters and Sculptors Gallery 
Association, in Manhattan. 
Art-patron-publisher “Lucky” 
Snook was first noted by TIME when 
he attended an Associated Press 


‘convention at Manhattan and emit- 


ted there on the appearance of 
President Coolidge “a wild and 
enthusiastic yell” which was heard 
by Mrs. Snook in Aurora, IIL, over 
the radio hook-up installed to broad- 
cast the President’s speech. Said 
Mrs. Snook (TimME, May 26 1924): 
“When I recognized Mr. Snook’s 


holler, I knew he was all right.” 
—ED. 


Cottages 
Sirs: 

TIME is the most popular weekly maga- 
zine with the students of Smith College.... 
This conclusion is deduced from an exam- 
ination of the magazines to which each 
college house subscribes as a body. Smith 
has the “cottage system” of residence, 30 
to 60 girls to a dormitory. 

Mary M. ARNOTT 
Smith College Press Board 
Northampton, Mass. 


Rural “Persuader” 
Sirs: 

Your footnote definition of a “‘persuader” 
(TimE, Dec. 6, 1926) does not confirm my 
idea of the connotation of the colloquialism. 
My father is a Wisconsin-born farmer who 
has never been south of the latitude of 
Chicago. For 20 years he has_ used 
that term to mean a_ rope-made halter 
that tightened up on a horse when he 
offered any resistance to being led. The 
pressure of the rope around the nose 
“‘persuaded”’ the horse to follow the leader. 

And there must be other colloquial uses. 


Guy HARoLD SMITH 

Madison, Wis. 

TIME defined the urban “conno- 
tation of the colloquialism” as fol- 
lows: Persuader: Negro, and there- 
fore Southern, colloquialism for a 
lethal weapon.—ED. 


Glad 
Sirs: 

We take TIME and enjoy reading it, find 
it stimulating, irritating and instructive. 

I used to live in Cleveland where I was 
President of the Chamber of Commerce and 
organizer of the Cleveland Trust Co. and 
| am glad that Time is published in 
Cleveland instead of New York. 

CHARLES LATHROP PACK 
President, Nature Magazine 
Lakewood, N. J. 


Butcher Paper 
Sirs: 

Your magazine which came a few days 
is not the kind I wish. I will gladly pur- 
chase Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the 
clothlined butcher paper binding. 

Please send immediately C. O. D. 

EmMMA J. HADLEY 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Let Subscriber Hadley apply to 
The Roycrofters, Dept. 411-A, East 
Aurora, N. Y.—ED. 


Chanks 
Sirs: 

Thank you for the trouble you are taking 
to see that I receive the copies of TIME, 
which are now coming regularly. I also 
thank you for the back numbers. I feel 
quite lost unless I receive Time regularly, 
for I rely upon it to give me information 
in better form than I can extract it for 
myself from the newspapers without an 
undue amount of effort. 

Max FARRAND 

New York, N. Y. 
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Read this, and reap 


E all know of ‘‘That Golden Girl from Some- 
where.’’ Somewhere West of Laramie, who 
rides on the wings of the wind. Her empire 

is the far flung open reaches. Give her a Play Boy 
with wire wheels and paint it scarlet. The kick 
of a dozen mules is packed beneath its long lithe 
hood. Touched with a longing that will not be 
denied, she represents the Spirit of the New Adven- 
ture. Her goal lies beyond the end of the traveled 
road, far out toward the ulimitable sky. 


Her Dad owns a ranch of some fifty-seven hundred 
acres. His fleet of caterpillar tractors enables him 
to sell rice to the Japanese and set it down F. O. B. 
Osaka cheaper than the Japanese can do it them- 
selves. He typifies the new order of things. 


Last Summer Marjorie drove East. Uncle Eustace 
holds down a chair at a small New England college. 
His Summer home on a promontory off the coast of 
Maine overlooks surging water such as only Fred 
Waugh can depict. Uncle Stacie has heard of his 
brother’s achievements, of this new version of ship- 
ping coals to New Castle. He has sufficiently 
caught the spirit of this underlying trend and 
what it portends to see therein cause for the re- 
vision of text books. 


His financial literature contains good solid stuff, 
characteristic of that which has nutured New Eng- 
land’s financial thought for years. Here is an issue 
of Equipment Trust 5s, there, the City of Toledo 
Waterworks, 414s, and the Trust Company Stocks. 
All excellent stuff, approved contents for safe de- 
posit boxes, such as would quite delight the eye of 
any executor. Solid growth—thoroughly character- 
istic of New England—but no particular ‘‘bloom”’ 
to them. Sometimes you see these issues in ads; 
if an ad was solicited, the reply would be ‘‘Not 
much use, issue heavily oversubscribed—going in 
the Chronicle—merely as a matter of record.” 


Uncle Stacie has been inveigled into the car. On a 
back stretch of concrete road to the Country Club 
—-he leans forward and gasps. Certain numbers 
hithertofore unseen in his life pass in review before 
his eyes, the little red pointer shows 68-—69—70 
71. ‘*Don’t be scared,’’ exclaims Marjorie, ‘‘out 
home you would have to keep this up for stretches 
at a time if you want to get any place.’’ Uncle 
Stacie has not been in the habit of thinking along 
such lines before. ‘‘And, by the way, you ought to 
see the way Dad's caterpillar tractors chew up 
ground! Their digestion is just about as good as 
this car.” 


**Yes, I understand,”’ he replies, ‘‘Frank Lowe after 
these eight years is now seeking the royalty 
promised by the British Government for his tanks.”’ 
‘Probably a large amount of coin,’’ she replies, 
‘‘and well he deserves it; they helped to turn the 
tide in the dark days. Merely another instance 
of inventions that are opening up new industries. 
Uncle, whenever Dad has any money over and above 


what he knows what to do with, he generally looks 
around for some coming proposition and invests 
a couple of thousand in it, his idea being that 


some day it is going to bloom forth with rather 
handsome looking fruit.”’ 


“*I suppose so, but here in New England, Marjorie, 
we speak a different language. Many of our insti- 
tutions, you know, date back fifty, seventy-five, 
and a hundred years.” 


“Yes, but, that’s just it. Yet your mills are some- 
times forced to shut down here for months at a 
time. The spirit of modern progress recognizes 
its hub in cities like Detroit. Why look at Ford, 
he recently took over a glass plant in Tennessee 
that was on the rocks and squeezed about 60% 
more efficiency out of it. The whole trouble is 


_ you New Englanders don’t seem to be alive to the 


industries that are making America and cannot 
understand that even time worn institutions need 
‘continuous regeneration’ if they hope to survive.” 


i ty new order of things is not a condemnation 
of the old, neither is it antagonistic or at 
variance with it. It merely recognizes that there 
is room for expansion and improvements and 
following these lines it supplements it in some 
respects and surpasses it in others. 


} pew driving, late at night with scarcely any- 
body on the road, piercing headlights, permits 
the needle to hover around 55 and still be safe. A 
cool wind blowing on your face freshens the 
thought. Why not give a try—nothing ventured, 
nothing gained. And so, the thought borne in 
the crisp air of an early November morn that there 
might be some to whom the story of a New Indus- 
try might appeal—and so this story. Just what 
definite interest it will arouse, we wonder,— 
accordingly we do not sign it. 


tT are new industries being created in these 
United States—-some bid fair to show hand- 
some profits. The company may not be “right” 
yet, that is, altogether so. Bond coupons have 
printed on them a fixed amount of interest. The 
Corporation writes the ticket. The thought occurs 
—how many can back their own judgment and 
write the ticket themselves,—the ticket of Dividend 
Returns, from earnings——what an industry will de- 
velop into when fortified by a machine that plugs 
an acute gap in a definite part of the Nation’s 
life,—with e« market for its exploitation scarcely 
scratched. 


Will you play this game with us? Let curiosity 
alone have no place in the playing. Help us make 
the experiment. We are venturing a thought that 
somewhere, there may be some, shall we say, like 
the Golden Girl above, who feels the call of the New 
Adventure and like her Dad are willing to back a 
new deserving enterprise. 


You may address your correspondence to 
A. B. C. care TIME, the Weekly Newsmagazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE NEW, FINER 





severe 


«More and More the 


Motor -Wise Demand 
These New Standards 

More and more dis’ 
of Today cerning and motor’ 
wise buyers are refusing to accept 
less than Chrysler standards and are 
turning naturally to the advanced 


standards of the new, finer Chry 
sler “70”. 


While the industry is still emulating 
the beauty, smartness, luxury and 
the engineering and mechanical 
superiorities of the first Chrysler of 
three yearsagowith varying measures 
of success, the new, finer Chrysler 





| ENDURANCE 


“70” is now further widening the 
gap between itself and the common- 
place. 

Newer, more graceful bodies— 
newer, more distinctive silhouette 
with military front and cadet visor 
—newer luxury of comfort—newer, 
greater riding ease—newer richness 
of upholstery—newer perfection of 
appointment — newer refinements 
in controls and lighting — newer, 
more attractive color harmonies far 
in advance of current blendings. 







The first Chrysler was years ahead 
in speed, power, symmetry and long 
life. And this finer Chrysler “70” 
with its new eye-compelling beauty 
and alluring luxury and comfort, 
joined to a performance still as fresh 
and unrivalled as in its very begin- 
ning, only emphasizes the leadership 
which for three years has meant 
nothing but Chrysler. 


; wy 


Phaeton $1395; Sport Phaeton $1495; 
Two-passenger Roadster (with 
Rumble Seat) $1495; Brougham 
$1525; Two-passenger Coupe (with 
Rumble Seat) $1545; Royal Sedan 
$1595; Cabriolet $1745; Crown 
Sedan $1795. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal excise tax. 


All Chrysler models—“50”, “60”, “70” and Imperial “80” —will be exhibited at the Nationa: Automobile 
Shows; at the annual special model display at the Commodore Hotel, during the New York Show, 
Jan. 8-15, and at the Balloon Room of the Congress Hotel during the Chicago Show, Jan. 29-Feb. 5. 


CHRYSLER SALES 





————— CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ The Marine Band played “Hail 
to the Chief’; President and Mrs. 
Coolidge descended the state stair- 
way followed by Vice President 
and Mrs. Dawes, and the Cabinet 
members with their ladies. In the 
Blue Room doors were flung open 
and in marched the diplomats of 
53 nations, wearing court uniforms, 
headed by Baron de _ Cartier, 
Belgian Ambassador, dean of the 
diplomatic corps. It was the first 
state reception of the season at 
the White House. 

@ For the second time in two 
years, Northampton, Mass., home 
town of President Coolidge, went 
Democratic. Last week William 
E. Welch, Democrat, was re- 
elected Mayor by a plurality of 
891. 

@ When comparatively small dele- 
gations arrive at the White House, 
President Coolidge scatters, with 
precision, more than a dozen forms 
of greeting among them. For ex- 
ample: to hand-shaker No. 1 he 
will say, “How do you do?”; to 
No. 2, “It is good to see you”; 
to No. 3, “I hope you will like 
Washington” ... to No. 13, “How 
do you do?” ete. Last week he 
received 600 women, headed by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt (see 
p. 11); but declined to receive a 
group from the North Carolina 
College for Women, “because of 
the exceptional pressure of official 
duties.” 


THE CABINET 
Reports 


It being the season for Cabinet 
members’ annual reports, the fol- 
lowing were announced last week: 

Navy. Secretary Curtis D. Wil- 
bur announced that the enlisted 
personnel of the Navy during the 
last fiscal year averaged some 
4,000 below the required 86,000; 
that the present regulation allow- 
ing each Senator and Representa- 
tive to appoint three midshipmen 
to the Naval Academy ought to be 
changed back to the old basis of 
five for each member of Congress; 
that limited appropriations make it 
necessary to concentrate on re- 
pairs rather than alterations to 
keep the Navy ships in shape; that 


the flight of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd over the 
North Pole was highly commend- 
able. 

Postmaster General Harry S. 
New hag been doing his job effi- 
ciently. During the last fiscal year 
he cut the postal deficit in half, 
even after salaries had been raised 
$70,000,000. The deficit was ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 on a total 
expenditure of some $680,000,000. 
Every man, woman and child in 
the U. S. spent an average of $4.97 
for postage; this would mean that 
people over 15 years of age spent 
about $6.50 each. To the dead let- 
ter office went 24,056,028 undeliv- 
erable letters containing $5,530,256. 

The Postmaster General recom- 
mended that the death penalty be 
imposed on any armed man who 
attempted to rob the mails; that 
the rate of one cent be restored on 
private mailing and postcards; that 
the payment of a differential be 
authorized for night work.* 

Treasury. No one can read the 
mighty columns of figures and the 
voluminous report of Secretary An- 
drew W. Mellon or gaze at the 
graphic charts where a jerk of the 
pencil means a hundred million 
dollars, without marveling at the 
brain of this shy, little man who, 
in public, looks so tired. Important 
items: 

1) A summary of the Debt 
Commission’s work to show that it 





*Two days after publishing his _ report, 
Postmaster General New announced a new 
Air Mail rate of ten cents per half ounce, 
over all lines, regardless of distance. This 
flat rate will go into effect Feb. 1, 1927. 
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has been fair to both the U. S. 
taxpayer and Europe. 

2) A picture of the world move- 
ment of gold, showing that last 
year gold again flowed into the 
U. S., after several years’ move- 
ment in the other direction. 

8) Indorsement of the McFad- 
den Branch Banking bill to place 
national and Federal Reserve banks 
on an equality with state banks in 
the matter of branch banking; con- 
demnation of the Hull amendment 
which would partly ullify the bill. 

4) Recommendation that the 
charters of Federal Reserve banks, 
which have less than eight years yet 
to run, be immediately renewed by 
Congress. 

5) A belief that the U. S. “can 
look forward to another satis- 
factory year.” 

Herewith a summary of Secre- 
tary Mellon’s accounting of Gov- 
ernment receipts and expenses for 
a. fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926: 


RECEIPTS IN PER CENT 













(1% = about $40,000,000) 
Ee 
Other internal revenue ........cccccccceees 21.59% 
RUINED 4, ‘osssauutnchsnnsaictnenceosenattioteinancctitaashines 14.62% 
Foreign debt payments  ........ccccccseeee 4.89% 
Income from securities ........se 1.79 % 
Sale of surplus property 63% 
Panama Canal tolls -60 % 
A I  aettencetipnencesseanittiesenibaniniitin 5.88 % 

100.00 % 
Total: $3,962,755,690.14 

EXPENDITURES IN PER CENT 

(1% = about $36,000,000) 
Interest on public debt .........ccccceeceseeee 23.17% 
Debt retirement .......... 13.58% 
Legislative 20... 41% 
Executive proper .... ™ 01% 
Department of State ..... «- 44% 
Treasury Department 3.79 

Wat Department ...... 9.09 % 
Navy Department . 8.70% 
Interior Department 8.39% 
U. S. Veterans’ Bure « 11.21% 
District of Columbia .... . 94% 
War Finance Corp. ...... we wom 
Shipping Board _....... ie 64% 
« BARBIOTD —ccercectensccccses we 1.08% 
ED iemninminnintinininnte 18.22% 
100.00 % 

Total: $3,584,987,873.50 

For example: the actual fig- 


ures show that the Shipping Board 
spent $23,043,032.04 during 1925- 
26, while the entire legislative ma- 
chinery of the Government con- 
sumed $15,776,230.41; that the War 
Veterans’ Bureau needed $404,692,- 
185.22, while the War Department 
was limited to $355,072,225.92. 
Labor. Secretary James J. 
Davis said in his report: ‘“Indus- 
try is, for the most part, at peace. 
Except for conditions in the coal 
and textile industries which still 
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call for adjustment, the workers, 
with little to complain of are very 
generally employed under satisfac- 
tory conditions. .. .” 

The Secretary was pleased: 1) 
because the habit of conciliating 
and mediating labor disputes is 
growing stronger; 2) because the 
selective immigration laws are 
working smoothly. He repeated his 
1925 recommendation that Con- 
gress allow the importation of 
skilled or special labor, under care- 
ful restriction, when U. S. indus- 
try needs it. 

Attorney General John Garibaldi 
[“Rustic”] Sargent, the President’s 
closest friend in the Cabinet, asked 
for a law to make it a crime to es- 
cape from a Federal prison. Cynics 
wondered why he did not ask for 
more and better guards. Most sig- 
nificant in the Department of Jus- 
tice report was the recommenda- 
tion of his assistant, William J. 
(“Wild Bill”) Donovan, for an 
amendment to the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act to permit small cor- 
porations to combine, so that they 
may “compete more successfully 
with an already existing larger 
unit in the same line.” 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

Adopted, by a vote of 70 to 7, 
the resolution of Senator Walsh 
of Montana, calling for immediate 
investigation of corruption charges 
against Senator Gould of Maine 
(see p. 9). 

Received a resolution from Senator 
Dill of Washington, which would 
instruct the officers of the Senate 
to refuse to accept the credentials 
of Senators-elect Emith of Tllinois 
and Vare of Pennsylvania. 

Began consideration of the Geneva 
protocol prohibiting use of poison 
gas in warfare. 

The House— 

Passed appropriation bills of 
$753,483,000 for Postoffice Depart- 
ment and of $137,371,000 for Treas- 
ury Department, including a $11,- 
490,965 item for the Prohibition 
Unit (see p. 9). (Bills went to 
the Senate.) 

Passed a bill providing for in- 
ereases in salaries of Federal 
judges.* (Bill went to the Presi- 
dent.) 

Adopted a resolution dismissing 
impeachment proceedings against 
Federal Judge George Washington 
English of the Eastern District of 
Illinois (TrmME, Nov. 22). 

Heard that the Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had unanimously voted 





*Salary of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court was increased from $15,000 to $20,- 
500 per annum; Associate Justices, from 
$14,500 to $20,000; Circuit Judges, from 
$8,500 to $12,500; District Judges, from 
$7,500 to $10,000. 


against the acceptance of the Ad- 
ministration’s tax refund proposal 
and had rejected the Democratic 
plan for a permanent tax reduc- 





ATTORNEY GENERAL SARGENT 


.-- Would make it a crime to escape 


tion of $335,000,000. 

Was requested, by Representa- 
tive La Guardia of New York, to 
ask Secretary Kellogg to inform it 
of the origin of an _ Associated 
Press despatch which was allegedly 
inspired by some one in the State 
Department. The despatch talked 
of a “Mexican-fostered bolshevist 
hegemony intervening between the 
U. S. and the Panama Canal.” 


Quiet Leader 


Of course, it was the same Senate 
--the 69th. There was Sen. Charles 
Curtis, the Republican leader, get- 
ting up from his back row seat 
and going out with Sen. Reed 
Smoot, the tall, lean Mormon, who 
is Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. When the latter speaks, it 
is with a dry holy passion for 
financial soundness. Mr. Curtis 
rarely speaks, but together they 
steer, or attempt to steer the Sen- 
ate. Last week they brought peace 
into the Republican ranks, placated 
the insurgents with good commit- 
teeships. 

On the floor the Democrats 
scoffed at these peace gestures— 
and who could scoff better than 
Sen. Pat Harrison, the jester from 
Mississippi? Grinning malignantly 
at the Republican side of the 
Chamber, he said: “You’ve had 
political toothache ever since the 
November elections and now you 
are applying every remedy to ease 
‘your suffering and your _ pain.” 
Then he looked at Sen. David A. 
Reed of Pennsylvania and _ said, 
“Mellon’s man Friday”; turned to 


lame duck Senator Harreld with 
something about a “tall gusher 
from Oklahoma.” 

Senators laughed; they always 
laugh at Pat Harrison when they 
have nothing else to do. The first 
week of a Senate session is more 
vaudevillian than legislative. It 
helps the new Senators become ac- 
climated. This session there are 
only four newly-elected ones: 
Arthur R. Gould of Maine, Repub- 
lican, 6 ft. 2 in., healthy and 70; 
Harry B. Hawes of Missouri, Demo- 
crat, able fisherman and _ breeder 
of pedigreed hogs; David W. Stew- 
art of Iowa, Republican, onetime 
Marine, portly. bald and 41; David 
I. Walsh of Massachusetts, Demo- 
crat, bachelor, with a deep, rich 
voice (he had been in the Senate 
before). 

Regardless of party, these Sena- 
tors will soon learn to admire the 
Republican leader in the dark suit 
in the back row—Sen. Charles 
Curtis. 

In the blood of this man was 
the Frenchman, the Indian and 
the Yankee—to be exact: 7/16 
French, 1/16 Indian, 8/16 Yankee. 
Many years ago, when the 19th 
Century was an infant, a comely 
daughter came to White Plume, 
chief of the Kaw tribe of Kansas. 
She was the great-grandmother of 
Senator Charles Curtis; she mar- 
ried a swashbuckling young 
Frenchman named Conville, who 
had hammered down his _ stakes 
near St. Louis. Their daughter 
married Louis Pappan, a French 
trader—from which wedlock sprang 
the mother of the Senator. Captain 
O. A. Curtis, his father, had come 
to Kansas from New Hampshire. 

Charles’ mother died early and 
he went to live with his grand- 
mother, on the Kaw _ reservation. 
There he frolicked with young 
redskins, taught tricks to puppies, 
rode ponies. At 8, he was a 


jockey in a state fair; Kansans 
cheered lustily for “ol’ Captain 
Curtis’ boy.” There is a_ story 


that he was a Paul Revere at the 
age of 10; he rode 60 miles to 
Topeka to bring aid to the Kaws 
when the Cheyennes swooped 
down on their reservation. When 
the Kaws were sent to new lands 
in Oklahoma, he started out to 
go with them, but his family said: 
“No, Charles, you must go_ to 
school.” So Charles went to 
school in the winter; jockeyed and 
worked in a livery stable in the 
summer. 

Then there must have _ been 
some mysterious protoplasmic rev- 
olution within him, for his New 
England blood took the upper 
hand. It suggested that he give 
up the livery stable for the law. 
He obeyed. At 21, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar; at 24, he was 
elected Prosecuting Attorney of 
Shawnee County. Although backed 
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by many a Wet, Mr. Curtis soon 
gave notice that he was a Dry, 
closed the saloons, was re-elected. 
Later, he accumulated a comfort- 
able little income as a criminal 
lawyer, and in 1893 was elected 
to Congress, where, except for 
two years, he has been ever since. 
In the House he served 14 years; 
in the Senate he is now on his 
17th. 

Politically, Mr. Curtis is a man 
of the party—a staunch, conserva- 
tive Republican. When the ,rail- 
roads,* once dominant in Kan- 
sas. politics, backed his cam- 
paigns for Congress, he was their 
faithful watchman. He was an 
indifferent speaker. He is no 
orator today; seldom does _ he 
speak from the floor. It is in the 
party caucuses, in the committee 
rooms, in the cloakrooms that he 
patches up troubles, puts through 
legislation. His friends are many; 
his personality vexes few; the 
public is not conscious of him. 

On the death of Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge in 1924, Senator 
Curtis took over the reins of Re- 
publican leadership. Previously he 
had been the assistant leader, busy 
salving the wounds which Senator 
Lodge inflicted upon his fellow 
Republicans. As leader, Senator 
Curtis, for the first time in recent 
years, succeeded in closing the 
short session of the 68th Congress 
on March 4, 1925, without all- 
night sessions. He kept the cal- 
endar clear, the legislative 
machinery grinding. Nothing roils 
Senator Curtis more than _ blocs 
and filibusterers. 

Occasionally, this legislative 
technician takes a day or two of 
rest and goes to Baltimore to see 
the races. Then the poker face 
of the Senator is metamorphosed 
into the Paul Revere of the Kaws; 
the drooping mustache stiffens, his 
eyes gleam, the dash of blood from 
the daughter of Chief White 
Plume swirls. ... And, inevitably, 
the senior Senator from Kansas 
returns w his caucuses.... 


V erbosity 


It was only a matter of an ap- 
propriation of $11,990,965 for the 
Prohibition Unit, but Representative 
James A. (“Juniper”) Gallivan of 
Massachusetts, Democrat, was on 
his feet, shouting: 

“T have had enough of it; I am 
against Wheeler and his wastrels, 
his crooks and bootleggers. The 
Treasury has been wide open long 
enough. I am ready to compromise, 
however, and in the interest of 
Congressional decency and cleanli- 
ness and to get the Prohibition 
alley-cat off the backs of so-called 
American statesmen, I will agree 
to vote a liberal pension to Wayne 





*Missouri Pacific, Rock Island, Santa 
Fe, Union Pacific. 


Wheeler,* provided he will move out 
of the country and into some land 
like Soviet Russia or Mexico, 
where his peculiar talents will be 





© International 
CONGRESSMAN GALLIVAN 
He gallivanted 


appreciated and poisorm gas is more 
popular, 

“Because I object to wasting 
money in feeding jackals and tur- 
key buzzards of Prohibition, I re- 
fuse to indorse, agree with or vote 
for any appropriations designed to 
continue this futile farce of en- 
forcing a non-enforceable law and 
taxing my fellow citizens to swell 
the volume of lawlessness, deprav- 
ity, corruption and dishonesty now 
debauching the American Repub- 
lic.@ 

When’ Representative Gallivan 
had finished there was little more 
than time enough for the Drys to 
say that he had not confined him- 
self to facts. Next day, Represen- 
tative Upshaw of Georgia produced 
an answer in Mr. Gallivan’s own 
gallivanting style: 

“It is the limit of gall for 
members to stand here and oppose 
the enforcement of a law we are 
bound to sustain. It is unfumi- 
gated gall for members to stand 
here and assail a patriotic organi- 
zation like the Anti-Saloon League.” 

Finally, a vote was taken on the 
appropriation. It passed 140 to 
12, illustrating that verbosity 
means practically nothing except 
delay to the legislative machinery 





*Meanwhile, last week in Manhattan, 
Nicholas Murray (‘Miraculous’) Butler, 
president of Columbia University, suggested 
that the U. S. move its capital to Wester- 
ville, Ohio, the birthplace of the Anti- 
Saloon League. Then Clarence Darrow, 
dexterous Chicago criminal lawyer, told 
Manhattanites that it was a “civic duty 
to violate the Prohibition law.” 


of the House. One item, however, 
of $500,000 for “under cover work” 
without record of expenditure was 
crossed off, 


Badness 


The campaign funds investigat- 
ing fever is seizing the Senate. 
With the new session just begun, it 
seems almost as if each half is 
trying to unseat the other half. 
However, there are at least three 
Senators whose right to seats is 
being seriously questioned. 

Gould. No sooner had Senator 
Arthur R. Gould of Maine taken 
his oath of office, a fortnight ago, 
than did Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana demand an investigation of 
corruption charges against him. 
Last week, by a vote of 70 to 7, 
the Senate adopted Mr. Walsh’s 
resolution. Three Republican Sen- 
ators and two Democrats were ap- 
pointed to look into the story of a 
$100,000 “bribe” which Mr. Gould 
is said to have paid to the Premier 
of New Brunswick in 1918 in con- 
nection with a railroad deal. Sen- 
ator Gould is the only Republican 
in the 69th Congress whose seat 
is in immediate danger, but the 
charges against him are more re- 
mote than those against Messrs. 
Smith and Vare. 

Smith. If Governor Small of 
Illinois should appoint Senator- 
elect Smith to fill out the late 
Senator McKinley’s term in the 
69th Congress, the fight to oust 
him would create such a broil that 
important legislation would be 
side-tracked and President Cool- 
idge would probably be forced to 
call a special session of the 70th 
Congress. Hence, regular Repub- 
licans are urging Colonel Smith 
not to accept the appointment and 
Governor Small not to offer it to 
him. 

Vare. Grimiest of the three is 
the case of Senator-elect William 
S. Vare of Pennsylvania. The 
James <A. Reed _ investigations 


‘showed that he used a slush fund 


of*some $700,000 to win the pri- 
maries last spring. Recent re- 
searches purport to reveal frauds 
in the November elections. In 
many wards in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Vare’s Democratic 
opponent, William Bauchop Wilson, 
did not poll a single vote; in 119 
city districts in Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Wilson received less than ten votes 
in each. Mr. Vare received the 
votes of one dead man, of one 5- 
year-old girl, of 25 people who 
swore they had not been near a 
polling place. With such facts in 
his briefcase, Mr. Wilson is in 
Washington, demanding to have 
the election nullified. Democrats 
and progressive Republicans have 
singled out Mr. Vare as the dark- 
est angel. 

Others. Then there remains the 
charge that Senator Lawrence D. 





































Tyson of Tennessee, Democrat, 
used $1,800,000 in his primary cam- 
paign in 1924. Such a sum would 
be equivalent to $20 for every 
man and woman who voted for 
him. Other slush and corruption 
investigations which have dwindled, 
were those against Senators Wat- 
son and Robinson of Indiana, Sena- 
tor Hawes of Missouri. 


Speech for Two 

There was a hush in the upper 
chamber as Senator William Cabell 
Bruce, Democrat, of Maryland, rose 
to speak. Only Vice President 
Dawes and Senator Morris Shep- 
pard of Texas, who was author and 
co-author of such _ controversial 
measures as the 18th Amendment 
and the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
Act, were present to listen to him. 
His words, however, were not 
hushed;* they were put into the 
Congressional Record and_ spread 
about by the press of the land; an] 
that is what Senator Bruce wanted. 

He, a Presbyterian, and a Wet, 
said: “If there is any vatican pr2- 
judicing the freedom of our polit- 
ical life it is not the ancient Vati- 
can at Rome, but the browbeating 
vatican which the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has erected just across from 
the United States Senate Office 
Building. . . . As a Democrat I 
am not only disgusted with Prohibi- 
tion, but I have, I confess, grown 
restive under the long exclusion 0° 
the Democratic party from power.” 

Senator Sheppard listened pa- 
tiently, taking notes; then snorted 
his arrogant reply: “The Wets have 
about as much chance of weakening 
the Prohibition law as a hum- 
ming bird has of flying from this 
planet to Mars with the Washing- 
ton monument on its back.” 


LYNCHING 


One Voice 

Between Oct. 8, 1926, and Jan. 
24, 1927, many things may happen 
—Hallowe’en, Santa Claus, a rau- 
cous New Year, etc.; but in Aiken, 
S. C., the important thing has 
not happened. As everyone knows, 
the two Negroes named Lowman 
and one Negress named Lowman 
were hauled out of the Aiken jail 
and lynched with a refinement of 


*The words of Senator Bruce are rarely 
hushed. Last spring, Senator Neely of 
West Virginia told him to his face that 
he talked too much. “I believe that I do 
not exaggerate,” said Mr. Neely, “when I 
say that we have heard the Senator from 
Maryland speak 75 times on this bill [the 
Watson-Parker railroad bill]. We have 
learned to know in advance just what 
he is going to say.... We have 
voted down everything the Senator from 
Maryland has proposed and defeated every- 
thing he has supported, by a majority of 
$8 to 1.... But some debaters are in- 
suppressible. It is as useless and hopeless 
to talk against their persistent, painful 
and pestiferous argumentation as it is to 
try to cure the hay-fever... .” 
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tactics, before the sun of Oct. 8 
was up. An outsider, the New 
York World, demanded an investi- 
gation, despatched to Aiken an 
able reporter. He wrote back 





Epitor R. CHARLTON WRIGHT 


Narrow-minded people are thick- 
headed 


countless columns, charging the 
sheriff and jailer of Aiken with 
aiding the lynchers. Finally, the 
Governor of South Carolina, 
Thomas G. McLeod, sent a lone 
detective to view the situation. 
Every week the Governor an- 
nounced that he would issue an 
important statement within ten 
days. Word came a fortnight ago 
that the lynching case will be taken 
up when the Aiken court meets 
in January. It happens that the 
regular court session beging on 
Jan. 24 and Governor McLeod 
retires from office on Jan. 18. Gov- 
ernor-elect John G. Richards, sol- 
emnly proclaimed that he would do 
what “the honor of the State de- 
mands.” 

The significant fact about the 
Aiken lynchings is that most of 
the South Carolina newspapers have 
rebuked the U. S. press (particu- 
larly the New York World and the 
Baltimore Sun*) for meddling in 
Southern affairs (TIME, Nov. 22). 
For examp'e, one Edgar A. Brown, 
friend of Senator Cole Blease and 
the lawyer who may be hired to 
defend the Aiken lynchers, said 
in the Columbia Gazette: ‘When 
.+. an outraged people wreak 
their vengeance upon the _perpe- 
trator and satisfy an unwritten 


*Fortnight ago, the Baltimore Evening 
Sun said: “If the Governor whose admin- 
istration was disgraced by the lynching 
does not resent it enough to do anything 
about it, it is not likely that his successor 
will act. The South Carolina lynchers, in 
short, are quite safe—indeed, practically 
as safe as if they had stolen from the 
Government.” 
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law, we are scorned, ridiculed, 
vilified and held up to the world 
as half-breeds and outlaws. 

“T. reckon The New York World 


~ would like to see a Negro Gov- 


ernor of South Carolina, and a 
mulatto presiding over the Gover- 
nor’s mansion, but, thank God, 
the people of South Carolina are 
still white, with red blood in their 
veins, chivalry and manhood in 
their hearts, and expect to keep 
our country clean and pure not- 
withstanding the ravings and rant- 
ings of a Negro-loving Northern 
press, when an_ occasional black 
brute is summarily dealt with.... 

“The New York World, the Gov- 
ernor, the so-called law and order 
citizens . . . know, as well as the 
balance of the world knows, that 
nobody is going to be punished and 
nobody wants anybody punished.” 

One voice has stood out against 
this chorus, has taken up the cry 
of the New York World, has flayed 
Governor McLeod for his Fabian* 
policy. The owner of this voice is 
R. Charlton Wright, editor and 
publisher of the Columbia (S. C.) 
Record. Almost every day since 
Oct. 8, he has written for his 
front page an able monograph on 
the lynching case. Serious-looking, 
snub-nosed, he is a humorist of 
the punning and_  epigramming 
school. A few years ago, his quips 
outnumbered all others on the fun- 
ny-page of the Literary Digest; 
often as many as a dozen were 
reprinted in one issue. Herewith 
some specimens: 

1921. “Germany is calm, but not 
yet collected.” 

“If the race for naval supremacy 
goes on, the world will be sunk 
by its floating debt.” 

“The country has been dried and 
found wanting.” 

1922. “We never knew that 
China had a cabinet until it re- 
signed.” 

“The future of Europe, we ap- 
prehend, is more Red than rosy.” 

1924. “What Mr: Coolidge needs 
most is not a platform, but a raft.” 

“The fruits of victory are 
plums.” 

“When a _ diplomatist lays his 
cards on the table, count ’em.” 

1925. “Things are so _ compli- 
cated. Narrow-minded people are 
thick-headed.” 

“What France needs, however, 
more than she needs money to build 
up her factories, is a concerted 
movement to build up her infant 
industry.” 

“Most flivver wrecks are due 
to tight nuts.” 

In 1926, due to pressure of work 
and ill health, Editor Wright has 
given up writing his pointed para- 
graphs. Meanwhile, he battles 
“the shame of South Carolina” and 
prods the aches of Aiken. 

*Roman General Fabius vexed Han- 
nibal by avoiding and delaying tactics. 
Governor McLeod, however, has won no 
moral victories by his delay. 
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National Affairs—tIContinued] 


WOMEN 


War on War 


For the second time 5,000,000 
members of leading U. S. women’s 
clubs last week sent delegates to 
Washington for a Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War. The 
aim was not to cause, then cure, 
but to investigate the cause and if 
possible to cure. The delegates 
were under the able marshalship of 
white-haired Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, still, at 67, the nation’s chief 
feminist. Certain. more or less 
prominent male publicists were 
asked to speak. 

At the second session Mrs. Catt 
epigrammed: “I certainly think it 
should be made as easy to pass a 
peace measure as to adopt a war 
measure. Why should a two-thirds 
vote be required for peace, and a 
majority for war?” Mrs. Rufus C. 
Dawes, sister-in-law of the Vice 
President, suggested selecting the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on qualification rather 
than seniority;* was told satirical- 
ly (by Denis P. Meyer, Librarian, 
World Peace Foundation) that “in 
view of the material available the 
method of appointment would not 
greatly matter.” 

Thus far harmony, if disillusion. 
But a_ brisk passage of arms 
crackled when Carleton Beals, one- 
time Principal of the American 
High School, Mexico City, charged 
the U. S. with constant graft and 
aggrandizement in Mexico, ending 
by claiming that onetime (1909-13) 
U. S. Ambassador to Mexico Henry 
Lane Wilson received 50,000 pesos 
a year from Diaz, and demanded a 
like sum from Madero, “to help 
support the American Embassy.” 
At this, Mrs. Dawes rose (out of 
order) from her seat, and in a 
voice trembling with emotion de- 
clared: “I. think we have struck 
the very lowest note of the week 
listening to charges of bribery and 
corruption against men not pres- 
ent here to defend themselves.” 

Mr. Beals replied that he had 
thought he was addressing adult 
intelligences. Mrs. Dawes left the 
room. Mr. Beals stated that proof 
of his charge would soon be offered 
by the Mexican Government. 

Conflicting views having left the 
delegates, at adjournment, in some 
confusion of mind, a committee on 
foreign policy was appointed, with 
impressive subdivisions, to report 


at the next Conference, January 
1928. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Texas Typist 


Attorney General and Governor- 
elect Dan Moody of Texas employs 
several stenographers in his office. 
Last Saturday he noticed that a pret- 


*The present chairman, William E. Bor- 
ah, is regarded by many as the ablest man 
in the Senate. 





ty one, Rebecca Bradley, aged 22, had 
been missing two days. He ordered 
an inquiry. Later in the day the 
village of Buda, near Austin, was 
agog. A pretty girl, after hang- 
ing around the Farmers’ National 
Bank all morning, had whipped out 
an automatic pistol, backed the 
cashier and bookkeeper into the 
vault, grabbed $1,000 in bills and 
fled in her waiting coupé. That 
night, on identification of the bank 
employes, the Buda _ sheriff had 
Governor-elect Dan Moody’s 
stenographer in custody. Public 
opinion was more perplexed than 
outraged. At the University of 
Texas, where she was earning an 
M. A. despite her full-time hours 
in Mr. Moody’s’ office, Rebecca 
Bradley was called “serious- 
minded.” Instead of “flapper 
bandit,” Texans were saying, “an 
aberration.” Robbery with _fire- 
arms is a capital crime in Texas. 
But Governors can pardon any- 
thing. 


Solicitation 


Ku Klux Mayor W., H. N. 
Stevens, Newark, Ohio (population 
30,000) suffered a _ visitation in 
his office last week. “How are 
you, Bailiff?” he queried. Bailiff 
Robert Darnes arrested His Honor, 
removed a large revolver from his 
person, lodged him in . Licking 
County Jail, charged with solicit- 
ing bribes. Half hour later, His 
Honor’s stenographer, Miss Mar- 
garet Flowers, was also arrested, 
for active association in the Mayor’s 
alleged requests of traveling sales- 
men for $100 “contributions.” 


“ Hifalutin Talk” 

“Senator Walter F. George of 
Georgia was the other speaker.” 
This fact was noted at the _ bot- 
tom of a long column of the New 


York Times last week. And who 
could the speaker be, when one of 
the ablest Senators from the South 
was merely the other? The speak- 
er was the head of the English De- 
partment of Vanderbilt University 
—Dr. Edwin Mims by name. He 
is the author of a book* which 
raised a controversy. In his speech 
last week before the Southern So- 
ciety in Manhattan, he re-iterated 
his side of that controversy. It 
is now time, he said, to cease talk- 
ing about Southern chivalry, hos- 
pitality, traditions. . . . The South 
has used the Civil War to explain 
too many things. 

“If you ask me whether I am a 
Southerner, my reply must be—one 
kind but not all kinds. The soli- 
darity of the South is no longer a 
source of pride, but of humilia- 
tion to many of its most devoted 
men. 

“There is a South that finds ex- 


*Tue ApvANCING SoutH—Edwin Mims— 
Doubleday, Page & Co. (1926). 








pression in the crude and blatant 
utterances of men like Cole Blease 
and Vardaman, and another that 
finds expression in the stateman- 
ship of men like Carter Glass and 
Oscar Underwood. There is a 
South that practices and justifies 
lynching and another South that 
believes it is unjustifiable under 
any and all circumstances. . . . 

“These are facts that cannot be 
gotten around by hifalutin talk 
about the beauty of Southern wo- 
men and the chivalry of Southern 
men,” said the professor of English. 

Next day, Senator George of 
Georgia did get into the papers 
because he, a Democrat, said in 
Washington that Southern textile 
industries and farmers want a pro- 
tective tariff. 


Frolic 


In 1923 they twitted Senator 
Magnus (“Magnavox’’) Johnson 
about his Swedish accent; jibed at 
the silence of President Coolidge; 
had a bogus official with much chin 
foliage sing: 

The Johnsons rave, the Borahs howl 

The Underwoods accuse. 

But, Yes, we have no policy 

Excepting Mr. Hughes. 


In 1924 they were still celebrat- 
ing the Coolidge silence. razzing 
the just-defeated John W. Davis 
and making impersonators of “the 
Bryan boys” sing: 

We ain't gonna run no mo’, no mo’, 
We ain’t gonna run no mo’. 

Last week at their annual winter 
dinner and “frolic,” they, the mem- 
bers of the Gridiron Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., newsgatherers all, 
found fresh sources for fresh fun. 
The President, the Vice President, 
most of the Cabinet, many of the 
Senate, many of the House and a 
sprinkling of foreign diplomats 
took their seats, to be suddenly 
startled by the furious ringing of 
bells. A messenger entered bear- 
ing an alarm clock which he said 
was for Vice President Dawes. The 
messenger was rebuked for reviv- 
ing an old source of embarrass- 
ment to Mr. Dawes ... the nap 
he took when his presence in the 
Senate would have broken a tie and 
made Charles B. Warren Attorney 
General.* 


The Coolidge silence was no longer 
a butt. Fishing took its place, in a 
song that said, “. . . you must be 
an outdoor man like Calvin Cool- 
idge.” Uncle Sam was shown be- 
ing shouldered off the front pages 
and into the funny papers by roam- 
ing royalty, the Hall-Mills case, 
Aimée Semple McPherson and a 
Chicago gunman. “How about an- 
other Bruce Barton interview with 
President Coolidge?” asked Uncle 
Sam. “Apply at the business of- 

*A lapse recently referred to jestingly 
when an ignorant attorney before’ the 
Supreme Court insisted that Mr. Warren 


was Attorney General, and the Court was 
obliged to correct him patiently. 



























































fice,” said the editor, “for rates on 
political advertising.” 

There was a lame composition 
about primary slush funds, entitled 
“Show That Fellow the Door.’ 
They sang Senator Shipstead’s 
farewell to his Farmer-Labor Party 
and a none too ingenious parody in- 
tended to represent Senator James 


A. Reed: 

For the red, red licker with its kick, kick, 
kicker 

Is going fast.... 

Sherlock Holmes appeared, look- 
ing for the Party that lost the last 
election. There was a drama called 
“Under the Slippery Elms (of Ver- 
mont)” wherein “Pa” Butler and 
“Ma” Stearns were raising the 
Third-Term Baby. They had many 
farmhands and chore-boys—Calvin, 
Borah, Dawes, Lowden, Longworth. 

Pa: .“Where’s thet Calvin?” 

Longworth: “Calvin’s gone fish- 
cor” 

Pa: “Always fishin’, but don’t 
ketch nothin’.” 

(Ma enters with the Third Term 
Baby, explaining that Calvin is 
very fond of the infant.) 

Ma: “You ought to see him shin- 
in’ up to it in his quiet way when 
he thinks: nobody is lookin’. He’s 
afeared it won’t grow fast enough 
and he’s always feedin’ it on the 
sly.” 

"Farmhands: “What’s he give it?” 

Ma: “Mostly Mellon’s food.” ; 

One joke only was a real Grid- 
ironed perennial. In the cinema 
travelogue there was a slide of a 
ruined Romar town. The caption: 
“A view of the League of Nations 
taken with an Administration cam- 


era.” 


Educating Chicago 


Chicago dislikes New York, al- 
ways has, always will. New York 
is older, suaver; above all, bigger. 
Chicago resents New York. 

Last week it broke out like a 
rash. It broke out in just that 
portion of Chicago’s anatomy 
where it might have been expected: 
the portion homologous to that 
area of the State of Washington 
which has been irritated by the 
presence of a non-indigenous in- 
telligence—the _ politico-educational 
system. 

Mayor William E. Dever of Chi- 
cago had appointed three new mem- 
bers to the school board. He had 
reappointed a fourth. It was re- 
vealed that this quartet was 
pledged to effect the ousting of 
School Superintendent William Mc- 
Andrew upon the expiration of his 
term in 1928. Charge: he was 
not a “home town man.” Slogan: 
“Chicago jobs for Chicagoans.” 
Mayor Dever mentioned “acquain- 
tance with the local atmosphere” 
as desirable in the occupant of Dr. 
McAndrew’s position. This phrase 
even the “home town’s” loudest 
newspaper took to mean sympathy 
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for politicians; respect for a federa- 
tion of querulous teachers led by 
one Margaret Haley and a “not 
too sensitive, so to speak... ol- 
factory nerve.” 


Superintendent McAndrew was 
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SUPERINTENDENT MCANDREW 
“Seven years is long enough to 
absorb the Chicago Atmosphere” 


trained in New York—not a tow- 
ering recommendation but, con- 
sidering the resultant product, no 
insult. Superintendent McAndrew 
had, as they say in Chicago, “jazzed 
up” the Chicago school system 
mightily in his three years there. 
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Specifically, he had made teachers © | 


“punch the time-clock”; had ruled 
against faculty meetings during 
classroom hours; held annual pub- 
lic accountings for the efficiency of 
his subordinates (by assembling 
representative student groups for 
quizzing by civic leaders); de- 
manded 100% perfection in basic 
studies; refused to issue his pic- 
ture to the press; made annual 
reports of which the good sense 
bordered upon. the _ sensational; 
fought real estate grafts by alder- 
men; installed junior high schools. 

Asked about his predicament, 
Superintendent McAndrew was 
bland. “The investigations,” he 
said, “have all been conducted on 
the same plane. I have been given 
no bill of requirements to fill out 
and no specific educational policies 
to defend.” Then, with exquisite 
tact, he added: “I have been in 
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Chicago, altogether, seven* years. 
Since things move five times as 
fast in Chicago as elsewhere, those 
seven years amount to 35 actual 
years. That is long enough to ab- 
sorb the Chicago atmosphere.” 

Examination of the backgrounds 
of other Chicago servants, to dis- 
cover how rare “foreigners” were, 
revealed the following birthplaces 
and birthdays: 

William E. Dever, mayor, Woburn, Mass, 
1862. 

Francis X. Busch, 
Detroit, 1879. 

Mary E. McDowell, welfare commissioner, 
Cincinnati, 1854. 

M. A. Collins, superintendent of police, 
Chicago, 1866. 

Herman N. Bundesen, health commission- 
er, Berlin, Ger., 1882. 

A. J. Cermak, president of county board, 
Czechoslovakia, 1873. 

L. B. Anderson, 
Va., 1870. 

Charles Eaton, alderman, Palynna, Mo., 
1878. 


corporation counsel, 


alderman, Petersburg, 


Guy Guernsey, alderman, Terre Haute, 
Ind., 1872. 
Stanley Adamkiewicz, alderman, schools 


committee, Poland, 1875. 
Berthold Cronson, alderman, schools com- 
mittee, New York, 1895. 


Wonderful 


The warp and woof of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., textile city, scurried to 
the polls last week, pasted little 
stickers on many a ballot. On 
each sticker was the name of 
Charles Sumner Ashley, Democrat. 
When the ballots were counted it 
was found that “Sticker” Ashley 
had been elected Mayor by a major- 
ity of some 6,000 votes. 

Five days before election, Mr. 
Ashley had no idea of running for 
Mayor. He was 68; he was propped 
up on pillows in a hospital recov- 
ering from two major operatians; 
he had retired from politics five 
years ago. His friends came to his 
bedside, pleaded: “Come on, 
Charlie. ... You are the most popu- 
lar man in New Bedford, you have 
been elected Mayor 22 times;},why 
not a 23d?” 

Charlie said, “Yes”; his friends 
and the stickers did the rest. “It 
is wonderful,” said the Mayor-elect, 
“T didn’t think it possible to elect 
any man on stickers... .” 


One Out of Ten 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas, publisher of that famed prairie 
tabloid, Capper’s Weekly, occasion- 
ally awes his readers with statis- 
tics. Take, for example, one of his 
recent pronouncements: “On public 
payrolls in 1913, there were 1,785,- 
000 names. Now there are 2,800,- 
000 names.” This means that one out 
out of every ten persons in the 
U. S. who earn a living, is on 
some public payroll. Senator Cap- 
per, himself, is a member of the 
one-tenth—and a wise one too. 


“Including two years (1889-91) as prin- 
cipal in Hyde Park High School. 
tAnd defeated only four times. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


Prizes 

Two years ago, as General 
Charles Gates Dawes was sailing 
for Europe (TIME, Jan. 7, 1924), 
reporters asked him if he thought 
the German reparations would ever 
be paid. “None of your damned 
business!” he snapped; and in that 
outspoken spirit he ably chair- 
maned the international commit- 
tee whose report was adopted as 
“The Dawes Plan.” Last week Vice 
President Dawes was awarded half 
the Nobel Peace Prize for 1925. 
Forthright, he at once made clear 
that he considers the prize a trib- 
ute to the committee which he 
chairmaned, though the _ reputed 
$16,000 will of course go to him. 

The rest of the 1925 prize, and 
the two halves of the 1926 prize 
were awarded last week respec- 
tively to the three Foreign Minis- 
ters who were the authors of Lo- 
earno: Sir Austen Chamberlain 
(Britain), Aristide Briand 
(France), Gustav Stresemann (Ger- 
many). All four recipients re- 
ceived their prizes by proxy at 
Oslo, the Capital of Norway, last 
week. By the will of Swedish 
dynamite inventor Alfred Nobel, 
the Norwegian Storting (Parlia- 
ment) awards the Nobel Peace 
Prizes. Last week King Haakon 
VII and Crown Prince Olaf pre- 
sided, as the Ministers of the 
U. S., Britain, France and Ger- 
many, received the Nobel diplomas 
and medals for transmission to the 
recipients. Explorer Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen spoke: “Justice .. . fair- 
ness .. . good faith ... high 
results achieved . . . recognition 
. .. hope for universal peace... .” 

The Dawes Plan lays down two 
working principles: 1) Germany 
now knows the maximum annual 
sum* she is expected to repay; 2) 
Germany has virtually complete 
commercial autonomy within the 
framework of the Plan. The Dawes 
Plan safeguards the Allies against 
German default by creating a vir- 
tual mortgage on German wealth 
(especially railways) in favor of 
the Allies. The Agent General of 
Reparations, at present Mr. Sey- 
mour Parker Gilbert, resides in 
Berlin as a sort of super-trustee. 
Under him is a comprehensive 
system of boards to adjust con- 
stantly outcropping problems, such 
as those of transfer. 

What did Mr. Dawes do? He 
went to Europe with two other 
U. S. citizens: Owen D. Young, 
potent Manhattan lawyer; and 
Henry M. Robinson, likewise a law- 
ver-financier, but from Los Angeles. 


*The total sum of German reparations 
has yet to be set; but it was a great step 
to fix definitely the current annual repara- 
tions which had previously been thought 
of by the Allies as “all we can get,”’ and 
by Germany as “the least we can get by 
with.” 


Mr. Dawes chairmaned what was 
called “Committee No. 1,” which 
presented the report which became 
the Plan. Owen D. Young got 
down and dug at the actual word- 
ing of the report, and later became 
the first Agent General of Re- 
parations. Henry M. Robinson was 
a member of “Committee No. 2,” 
which decided how much Germany 
could annually pay, and told “Com- 
mittee No. 1.” This second com- 
mittee was chairmaned by onetime 
(1915-1916) Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, the Right Hon- 
orab!e Reginald McKenna. Europ- 
eans did a major part of the work 
of both committees. General Dawes 
was important for his curt, dyna- 
mic generalship. 

Wilson Prize. The 1926 Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation medal and 
prize of $25,000 were awarded last 
week to 81-year-old Republican 
jurist-statesman Elihu Root for his 
services toward the creation of the 
World Court.* Why does Mr. 
Root deserve the prize, any more 
than the eleven other international 
jurists with whom he drew up in 
1920 the World Court Protocol? 
He suggested how the judges of 
the World Court could be amicably 
selected among the nations. That 
problem had everyone well stumped. 
Mr. Root’s idea: Let the interna- 
tional mechanism already function- 
ing smoothly to select the jurists 
of the old Hague Court? be ex- 
tended to nominate the World Court 
judges. Let the Assembly and 
Council vf the League of Nations 
elect from the nominees. 

The idea now works’ smoothly 
and well, Viscount Cecil (Lord 
Robert) received, in 1924, the only 
other Wilson award ever made. 

Swedish Nobel Prizes. Dyna- 
miter Nobel placed the awarding 
of all his prizes except the Peace 
prize in the hands of his fellow 
Swedes. The learned faculties 
charged with this duty move pon- 
derously. Last year they awarded 
no prizes (TIME, Nov.: 30, 1926). 
Last week King Gustaf V of Sweden 
bestowed the 1925 prize for Liter- 
ature on Bernard Shaw, personified 
by the British Minister at Stock- 
holm. Recipients of the other prizes 
were not so offish. One and all they 
came to Stockholm, received their 
medals and diplomas from the royal 
hand. Recipients: 1925 Physics 
prize shared between Professor 
James Franck, University of Got- 
tingen, and Professor Gustav Hertz, 
of Halle University; 1926 Physics 
prize to Professor Jean B. Perrin, 
University of Paris; 1925 Chemis- 
try prize to Dr. Richard Zsig- 
mondy, University of Gottingen; 
1926 chemistry prize to Professor 
Theodore Svedverg, University of 
Upsala. 

*The Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague. 


+The Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
the Hague. 


THE LEAGUE 
More Prestige 


The Council of the League of 
Nations in session at Geneva 
(TIME, Dec. 13) became last week 
the antechamber to a series of vital 
conferences in hotel rooms between 
the foreign ministers of Britain, 
France and Germany. These so 
august statesmen were in a critical 
predicament. They had each just 
received a Nobel Peace Prize (see 
above), yet there existed between 
them ample grounds for strife. They 
were seeking to substitute for Al- 
lied military control of German 
disarmament civilian control by the 
League, 

Jagged Edges. Foreign Minister 
Aristide Briand of France, anxious 
to conciliate, was hampered by the 
report made at Paris last week 
by Marshal Foch that Germany has 
not entirely fulfilled her disarma- 
ment obligations under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. (Specifically German 
forts on the Polish frontier have 
been strengthened instead of dis- 
mantled; and the secret training 
of young men for military service 
has not entirely ceased.) The Al- 
lied Council of Ambassadors, ad- 
ministering the Versailles Treaty, 
telegraphed M. Briand at Geneva 
that they would only indorse the 
substitution of League control for 
military control if the German 
Foreign Minister would give posi- 
tive assurance that his country will 
fulfill her disarmament obligations. 

Foreign Minister Gustav Strese- 
mann of Germany dared not give 
the assurances demanded lest he an- 
tagonize political forces at Berlin 
strong enough to upset the “Little 
Coalition” German Cabinet. He 
must win Allied concessions. 

Finally Sir Austen Chamberlain 
was hampered in making conces- 
sions by a curious hue and cry that 
British industry languishes while 
German workers are busy turning 
out “half-finished arms and arms 
parts” which are sold to Russia or 
shipped to Sweden for completion 
and thence to Russia, China, ete. 
It was a pat coincidence that the 
Foch report was sprung and the 
British “half-finished arms” scare 
was popped while Premier Poin- 
earé and Chancellor Churchill of 
the British Exchequer were hob- 
nobbing together in Paris—for 
these statesmen both oppose the 
conciliatory attitude toward Ger- 
many of Premier Briand and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. 

So difficult did it become to 
smooth such jagged edges at Gen- 
eva that Ministers Chamberlain, 
Briand and Stresemann adjourned 
the League Council, gathered at 
their hotel, and kept telephoning to 
Paris and Berlin most of the night. 

Compromise. The German Cabi- 
net soon gave Dr. Stresemann 
carte blanche. The French Cabinet 
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met in three long secret sessions 
and finally transmitted to M. Bri- 
and “new instructions.” The shade 
of Alfred Nobel must have re- 
joiced as his three Peace prize 
winners signed a convention adjust- 
ing their differences on a_ hotel 
table. With them, to bind the bar- 
gain, signed Signor Scialoja of 
Italy, Foreign Minister Vander- 
velde of Belgium and dapper Vis- 
count Ishii of Japan, League Coun- 
cil members all. The role of Emile 
Vandervelde, veteran Socialist Bel- 
gian Foreign Minister, in last 
week’s negotiations was candidly 
revealed by Dr. Stresemann who 
said: “He took the part of 
mediator between us.... Do not 
forget that Germany was the 
country with which Belgium was 
on very bad terms (sic) during 
and because of the War. M. Van- 
dervelde’s attitude is indicative of 
the new Europe based on co-opera- 
tion and conciliation.” 

Convention. 1) The convention 
positively affirms that the Ailied 
military control of German dis- 
armament will be withdrawn on 
Jan. 31, 1927, and replaced by the 
supervision of a League of Nations 
investigating commission, as envis- 
aged in Article 213 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 2) The instances of 
German failure to disarm cited in 
the Foch report will be settled by 
negotiation among the Powers, and 
should this fail will be referred to 
the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. 3) Ad interim all work on 
the German forts along the Polish 
frontier shall stop. 4) The present 
Allied military commissioners in 
Germany will be permitted to re- 
main, although reduced in numbers, 
as “technical experts’ attached to 
the Allied legations in Berlin. 

The prestige of the League is 
again enhanced by placing Ger- 
man disarmament control in the 
-hands of the Council. 


League Routine. Before the Coun- 
cil adjourned last week it—1) 
instructed the Secretary General 
to invite the Powers, including the 
U. S., to a League Economics Con- 
ference (TIME, Oct. 4) in May, 
1927; and to a conference to limit 
the private manufacture of arms 
in September; 2) took unofficial 
cognizance of a statement by Chu 
Chao-hsin that as the representa- 
tive of the Peking Government of 
China he no longer considers him- 
self the representative of China 
as a whole, since more than half 
the country is now in the control 
of the Canton Government (see 
p. 18 ) 


COMMONWEALTH 
(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Costly Case 


The £1,200,000 ($6,000,000) suit 
in Chancery over the estate of 
the late Lord Northcliffe (TIME, 


TIME 


Dec. 13) piled up some £8,000 
($39,000) in counsel fees last week, 
after only eight days of litigation. 

The plaintiff, Miss Louise Owen, 
a dark-eyed graceful woman, for 
20 years Lord Northcliffe’s secre- 
tary, made sensational charges 
against his brother, Lord Rother- 
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Unbusinesslike? 


mere, who has succeeded him as 
the great overlord of the British 
press. Miss Owen charged that 
Lord Rothermere, as an executor 
of the Northcliffe estate, virtually 
sold to himself control of the Daily 
Mail Trust, in 1922, at four pounds 
a share, whereas the shares were 
allegedly worth seven pounds. She 
asked, as one of the Northcliffe 
heirs, that this sale be now set 
aside, a step which would unbal- 
ance the whole newspaper struc- 
ture of England. 

Counsel for Lord Rothermere 
sought to show last week that his 
great business acumen had caused 
the value of the shares to spring 
from £1,600,000 to some £2,800,- 
000 within six months. On this 
point Horace Imber, advertising 
manager of the Daily Mail from 
1912 to 1921 testified instructively: 
“Lord Northcliffe had the unbusi- 
nesslike policy of running a news- 
paper for the sake of news and 
not primarily for what he could 
gain from advertisers.... He 
maintained a fixed subordination 
of advertising space to news 
space.... When Lord _ Rother- 
mere took control the space given 
to advertising was increased and 
much news was crowded out... . 
That was business. I do not echo 
Lord Rothermere’s admirers. in 
calling it genius... .” 

Miss Owen testified surprisingly 
as follows: 

“IT was devoted to Lord North- 
cliffe.... I  mothered him. I 
gave him advice when he needed 
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it, and he gave me leave to pull 
him up and — his making a 
fool of himself. I did that 
several times. 

“Finally I heard that he was 
doing very queer things. 
seemed to me a sign 
brain was getting weak.... 
wrote him a letter—to bring him 
to his senses. After that I never 
saw him again, but there was no 
quarrel. He often sent me pres- 
are 

“It is true that I am a spirit- 
ualist. [Holding up a _ silver 
cross] I claim to be in communi- 
cation with Lord Northcliffe, as 
I am with my father and mother. 
They have ‘gone over,’ but they 
are looking after me... .” 

After testimony for the plain- 
tiff was complete Miss Owen 
caused a_ sensation by suddenly 
withdrawing all her charges—al- 
legedly as the result of a quiet 
settlement out of court by agents 
of Lord Rothermere. 


“Bad for business,” may have 
been the comment of Lord Rother- 
mere Jast week when the Commons 
passed a bill forbidding the pub- 
lication of evidence offered in di- 
vorce_ trials. Since the Rother- 
mere papers have fattened on such 
fare his “genius” must provide 
a_ substitute. 


Debit 


The Home Secretary, Sir William 
(“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks, announced 
sepulchrally last week that the 
British Coal Strike (TIME, May 10 
et seq.) has cost more than the 
Boer War. 

Costs. The budget has _ been 
thrown out of balance and the Gov- 
ernment’s expenses for the year 
were last week $421,345,000 in ex- 
cess of revenue.* As an example, 
the cost of poor relief mounted 
$29,000,000 beyond expectations. 
The miners themselves lost $325,- 
000,000 in wages; and are now 
forced to accept $12 a week and 
less per man. The loss on cur- 
tailed coal production was $480,- 
000,000. Of losses to allied indus- 
tries the leading railroads suffered 
$125,000,000, shipping $50,000,000 
more; and the steel industry was 
so hard hit that of the 147 fur- 
naces in blast last May only five 
were in blast this December. Of 
the adding up of such costs there 
is no end, but the Wall Street 
Journal conservatively placed the 
grand total at “well over a billion 
dollars.” 

Political Reaction. Onetime Pre- 
mier Ramsay Macdonald, Leader of 
the Labor Party, accused Premier 
Stanley Baldwin and his ministers 
in the House last week of “retiring 


Largest tax returns come in at the 
end of the British fiscal year so that this 
figure, while abnormal and excessive, will 
decrease. 
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with the beautiful airs of a parcel 
of Vestal Virgins” during the 
strike, and letting the country go 
to smash. Choleric, Mr. Mac- 
donald moved a motion of censure 
which was defeated 339 to 181. 
Nettled, he shouted: “We want to 
test by the ballot box whether the 
nation would like to carry our mo- 
tion. Parliament should be dis- 
solved!” 

When Premier Baldwin rose to 
reply it was with that somehow 
pat irrelevance which makes his 
casual remarks so deadly. “One 
thing that troubles me,” he said 
placidly, “is that such loyalty and 
fortitude as the 1,000,000 miners 
have shown every day during the 
strike should have been exploited 
by incompetent leadership. ... We 
shall go to the polls—the Right 
Honorable Gentleman need not fear 
—I am quite prepared to go to the 
polls, but in my own good time.” 

There, in a neatly flabby utter- 
ance is the crux. The House need 
not ipso facto be dissolved until 
1929. Were it dissolved tomor- 
row, recent by-elections show that 
the Labor party could count sub- 
stantial gains; but much may hap- 
pen while Mr. Baldwin takes his 
own good time. Labor considers 
that he betrayed the strikers and is 
against him tooth and nail as 
never before; but he has “mud- 
dled through” with the good will 
if not the admiration of the non- 
laboring class. The party leader- 
ship of Mr. Macdonald is unshaken, 
perhaps strengthened; but the trade 
union leaders are tarnished heroes. 
One hundred percent Communists, 
like A. J. Cook, were frankly turn- 
ing last week. toward the creation 
of a new British proletarian move- 
ment. 


Birth Race 


Warmed with a lively knowledge 
of human hypocrisy, and desiring 
to make the best possible disposal 
of certain resources which had 
served him, in _ his lifetime, 
jauntily and well, Charles Vance 
Millar, Canadian turfman, corpor- 
ation lawyer, sat down to write 
his last will and testament. When 
he died recently his friends pro- 
nounced the will a practical joke— 
his last. Surely, a later will would 
be found. Then, chuckling, they 
read: 

To seven prominent Methodist 
ministers of Toronto $700,000 worth 
of O’Keefe Brewery stock on con- 
dition that they draw dividends and 
vote in the management. for ten 
years “to see whether their avarice 
for money was greater than their 
principles.” 

To three bitter enemies of horse- 
racing (W. E. Raney, onetime At- 
torney General of Ontario, the 
Honorable Newton Wesley Rowell, 
member of the Board of Governors 
of the University of Toronto, and 


the Rev. Ben Spence, head of the 
Prohibition Union) $25,000 worth 
of Ontario Jockey Club stock, on 
condition that they retain the stock 
for a period of years and draw 
dividends. 

To the parents of the largest 
number of children born in On- 
tario between now and Oct. 31, 
1935, the entire residue (about 
$1,500,000). 

To a friendly priest, a sum of 
money to say masses, burn candles 
for the soul of a certain prom- 
inent citizen “who will need them, 
wherever he is... .” 

Last week, after diligent invest- 
igation, this will was pronounced 
genuine. Hygienists shuddered at 
the probable results of a ten-year 
birth race in Ontario. “What if it 
be won by two mental defectives, a 
class notoriously prolific? How 
many immigrants will come chas- 
ing the prize? 


Limehouse Night 


Manhattan’s Bowery is a slum 
of light and sweetness compared to 
London’s drab East End. Mist 
from the Thames and smoke, soot- 
laden, wrap the long Limehouse 
streets in a depressing pall of grey. 
Vice in the East End is as com- 
monplace as elsewhere, though per- 
haps a bit more furtively unclean. 
Yet East End squalor has its at- 
tractions for aristocrats. Smart 
Londoners go there occasionally, as 
do Manhattanites to Harlem’s 
“Black Belt.” Blue-blooded Social- 
ists like Lady Cynthia Mosely, 
daughter of the late Marquess Cur- 
zon of Kedleston, dabble there in 
soapbox oratory.* Thither, for an 
escape from decorum, went last 
week Edward of Wales. 

At 18, His Royal Highness 
seemed a boy; at 25, a lad; today, 
at 32, he passes for a youth. When 
he strode into The Bricklayers’ 
Arms, a harmless enough “pub,” 
shivering worn-out bums of 30 felt 
return the lively spring of their 
dead youth. : 

“A glass of beer—and I’ll draw 
it myself!” cried Edward. Bustling 
behind the bar (as he was too 
self-conscious to do in his Oxford 
days) he drew a foaming schooner. 
“Your health!” he tasted the foam, 
then left the glass up on the bar 
where eager hands seized, drained 
it. “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow!” 
roared the bums. Perhaps abashed, 
Edward drifted toward the door, 
passed through the crowd with sev- 
eral handshakes and a jest. Then 
—his escapade complete—Edward 
drove back to a concert of ex- 
service men and their wives at the 
Mile-End Canteen from which he 
had sought a moment’s respite. 


*She was dabbling last week in the by- 
electoral campaign to return her husband, 
Oswald Mosely, son of Sir Oswald Mosely, 
Fifth Baronet, to the Commons as a Labor- 
ite. 


Fuzzy Wuzzy 


’E’s a daisy, ’e’s a ducky, ’e’s a lamb! 
’E’s a injia-rubber idiot on the spree, 
'E’s the on’y thing that doesn’t give a damn 
For a Regiment o’ British Infantree! 
So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your 
‘ome in the Soudan; 
You’re a pore benighted ’eathen but a 
first-class fightin’ man; 
An’ ‘ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with 
your ’ayrick ’ead of ’air— 
You big black boundin’ beggar—for you 
broke a British square! 


Last week Fuzzy Wuzzy (Osman 
Digna, called “The Ugly”) died in 
Wadi Halfa, Egypt. He was 90. 
He had spent 22 years in prison, 
more than 20 years slave trading, 
some 25 years fighting. His father 
was a Scottish sailor or Beelzebub. 
Perhaps he had an Arab mother, 
or perhaps his mother was.a Turk. 
Nobody is sure. History recognizes 
only that ugly Osman Digna*.spent 
his boyhood and adolescence help- 
ing his parents sell slaves. The 
Digna family was very rich... In 
1882 the British again forbade 
slave-trading. The Dervish Mahdi 
proclaimed a Holy War and Osman 
Digna—brown and skinny, with an 
evil face, round shoulders, a. hawk 
nose—joined the rebellion, achiéved 
a. titl—“Emir of the Dervish of 
God.” He beat General Baker at 
Tokar. He fought General Gordon 
at Khartum and Kitchener at Om- 
durman. Three times he was re- 
ported dead. He came to life 
again. With his brown spearmen 
he broke the British square.} 


Men said his life was enchanted. 
Nor ivory knife nor silver slug 
could pierce the Swarthy armor of 
his skin. His chest was as hairy 
as the pelt of a bear. His teeth 
were sharp as stakes. He taught 
his soldiery to play a game—first 
you took a village, then you lined 
up women, tore the babies from 
their breasts, tossed them in air, 
impaled them on_ spear points. 
Some say that a British propa- 
gandist, not Osman Digna, in- 
vented this game, but Colonel 
Horatio Kitchener (young then) 
took it seriously. He went after 
Fuzzy Wuzzy at Handub but a 
black archer pinked the Colonel in 
the weck, and the man with the 
ugly face escaped. For a while he 
hid in the hills, played a deadly 
kind of squat tag with all the 
British troops that came where he 
was. At last a sly captain named 
Burges chased him into a cave that 
had no back door. He was tried 
for rebellion, sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in a hot cell in Egypt. 
After 22 years Parliament remem- 
bered that this fighting man was 
still alive. Judged him harmless, 
let him out. He spent the quiet 
evening of his days playing with a 
gourd rattle in the door of a hut. 
He died in bed. 


*Literally, “man with a beard.” 

tA body of troops formed in a square, 
formerly often solid, in moderne times hol- 
low with the ranks forming the sides fac- 
ing outward. 
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Spaniel 

Premier Poincaré, the great War- 
time President of France, is fond 
of cats. Seated of an evening at 


his home, he often strokes his 
chunky, short-haired Siamese, and, 
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The silver tray was passed 
(See JUGOSLAVIA) 


like Dr. Johnson, is apt to cry: 
“A fine cat, sir! A very fine cat 
indeed!” 

But, unlike many cat fanciers, 
M. Poincaré is not averse to dogs. 
Last week, when a Deputy inter- 
polated him as to whether he did 
not think French couriers misused 
their diplomatic pouches to smug- 
gle articles of value, Premier Poin- 
earé replied as follows: 

“T know of but one _ instance, 
Monsieur le Député, when a courier 
abused the sanctity of his diplo- 
matic pouch. In that instance I 
had not the heart to punish him. 
... Tiens, the little spaniel of his 
wife had died in the Rhineland. 
She wished to bury it beneath the 
soil of France, but the Rhineland 
authorities would not permit a 
dead dog to be shipped out of Ger- 
many.... Our courier was not 
daunted by their ‘Verboten.’ Need 
I tell you, Messieurs les Députés, in 
what receptacle the spaniel _ re- 
turned to France? ...” Amid a 
rustle of handclapping which be- 
came a cheer, M. Poincaré de- 
scended smiling from the Tribune. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
National Crisis 


Torrential Serbian protests filled 
the hall of a great mansion at 
Belgrade. “No, no—you shall not 


go out. Think, father Nikola, of | was running strong in M. Pashitch 


what the doctor said! Please, you 
must not go out into the night 
MRE Phe” 

“Bring me my overcoat,” said 
Nikola Pashitch gruffly. Bearded 
and patriarchal, he spoke with the 
quiet firmness of one who has been 
his country’s Premier eleven times. 
He had taken only a glass of milk 
and some cheese for supper, and 
soon he would be 81, and the 
doctors had spoken of apoplexy— 
but he was Pashitch. A _ crisis 
threatened, and King Alexander 
was waiting. When his coat was 
brought M. Pashitch slung it about 
him, kissed his eldest daughter 
gravely, and rolled away in his 
limousine. ... 

Since 1923, when an _ assassin 
fired upon him, seeking to kill the 
Bismarck of Serbia, the windows 
of the limousine have been of bul- 
let-proof glass. 

Crisis. The events which sent 
M. Pashitch hurrying to his King 
were typical of many a Balkan 
crisis. The country had supposed 
that Foreign Minister Nintchitch* 
was in close touch with Premier 
Mussolini, and also that the new 
Jugoslav-born President Zogu of 
Albania was under his thumb. Like 
a thunderclap had come the news 
that Albania and Italy had con- 
cluded a mutual accord (TIME, Dec. 
13). A rumor spread that this 
treaty contained secret military 
clauses which would make Albania 
an Italian pistol pointed at Jugo- 
slavia. Suspicion, fear, hate 
seethed. Evidently Foreign Min- 
ister Nintchitch was a fool. He had 
pursued a conciliatory policy to- 
ward Italy, he signed an accord 
with Rome last year; and now 
Signor Mussolini and President 
Zogu of Albania had both double- 
crossed him. He was a numskull— 
so raved the press of Belgrade. 
Down with him! 

Thus popularly reviled Foreign 
Minister Nintchitch resigned. The 
long tottering cabinet of Premier 
Uzunovitch fell with him. All this 
occurred—in typical Balkan fash- 
ion—before the Italo-Albania 
Treaty of Tirana had been reg- 
istered with the League, as it soon 
will be, and in spite of vigorous 
Italian denials that it contains any 
military clauses whatever. A 
scalding teapot tempest brewed. 

Man of the Hour. Jugoslavs 
turned in their alarm and uncer- 
tainty to the great Pashitch, the 
bulwark of the present dynasty, 
the statesman who trebled_ the 
Kingdom of Serbia at Versailles, 
expanding it into Jugoslavia. 

What if he would soon be 81? Did 
he not say recently in jest: “So, so! 
My tasks are nearly done. I have 
only to live until I find a wife 
for our five-year-old Crown Prince 
Peter” (TIME, May 10). The sap 





*Recently President of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations (Time, Sept. 20). 


yet, it seemed. When he rode 
away to the Royal Palace it must 
have been to accept the Premier- 
ship for the twelfth time. Pash- 
itch would take the helm. Every- 
thing would be all right. ... 


When M. Pashitch returned 
from his conference with King 
Alexander he went straight to bed. 
Later he tossed and moaned, be- 
came unconscious. His physicians, 
hurriedly summoned, found that an 
artery in the brain of M. Pashitch 
had burst. There was no _ hope. 
The right half of the brain was 
already paralyzed. To reliev> the 
blood pressure and permit M. 
Pashitch to recever consciousness 
for a few minutes external bleed- 
ing was induced by an_ incision. 
For an instant he rallied, recog- 
nized his daughter and whispered 
something as she bent over him. 
Then Death came in a red mist. 
Jugoslavia had lost her Great Man. 

Aftermath. The national _ sor- 
row exceeded all ordinary bounds. 
Black flags were unfurled spon- 
taneously everywhere. King Alex- 
ander came and stood as though 
dazed at the bedside of his dead 
counselor. Tears streamed from 





BONNY PRINCE PETER 


. was left without a wife 


His Majesty’s eyes. When he final- 
ly left the room he returned a mo- 
ment later to clasp the dead states- 
man’s hand... . 

For two days and nights speak- 
er Trifkovitch of the National Con- 
gress watched over the Great Lead- 
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er, then fainted from exhaustion.... 

plain golden oak casket re- 
ceived Nikola Pashitch at the 
last. Slowly, on a rumbling gun 
carriage, he passed to his grave 
through broad avenues which were 
muddy roads in his youth. As 
clods fell upon the casket a priest 
bearing a silver tray of steamed 
wheat gave to each onlooker a 
few grains which they munched in 
mystic symbolism. 

For the time being all efforts to 
form a new Cabinet ceased. But 
the national crisis was not for- 
gotten in the national sorrow. 


ITALY 
Curt Orders 


Fascists snapped to attention last 
week, carried out curt orders in 
haste. Il Duce’s logical and ruth- 
less spirit was astir. Before the 
week was out he had—li) “Ac- 
cepted the resignation of” (dis- 
missed) Governor Cremonesi of 
Rome, who has not succeeded _in 
building the new Imperial City 
envisioned by the Duce (TIME, 
Jan. 18) as fast as was expected. 
2) Appointed as Governor of Rome 
Prince Ludovico Snada Potenziani, 
45, aristocratic architect and sports- 
man, who the Premier recently de- 
clared has “an Augustan concep- 
tion of grandeur.” 3) Decreed, to 
the discomfiture of Fascismo’s cap- 
italist well-wishers, that every 
merchant in Italy must display both 
the wholesale and retail price of 
his goods, and must throw open 
his books to the Government, which 
will permit him to make no more 
than what it considers a _ fair 
profit. 4) Inaugurated a tax on 
bachelors, the proceeds of which 
will be devoted to the care of 
“indigent women and_ children.” 
Said JI Duce: “Italy is_ prolific. 
She must remain prolific! The 
failure to contract matrimony does 
not result from the desires of 
women. The State majestically in- 
tervenes to give judicial impulsion 
to a moral duty.’* 


RUSSIA 
Cook Triumphant 


A tense earnest little man whom 
Britons no longer fear, left Lon- 
don last week for Moscow, in- 
significant in a rumpled ulster, 
downcast beneath a worn felt hat. 
The midwinter Channel was unkind 
to him. The Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Poland, fled snow-clad and 
inhospitable past his window. Once 
he had been “Emperor” Cook, the 


*Former Dictator Pangalos of Greece im- 
posed a tax on bachelors which rose be- 
tween age 20 and 40, and fell thereafter 
as the proliferous potentialities of the 
bachelor decreased. Bulgaria and the Irish 
Free State have a somewhat similar tax. 
A sensation was created recently in Sofia 
when a Turkish eunuch applied for exemp- 
tion. 


man whom all England looked upon 
with fear lest he precipitate a 
strike so vast as to cripple the 
Empire. The strike came (TIME, 
May 10 et seq), and now 7“ 
strike has guttered out (see p. 
14). The Empire stands but the 
coal miners’ unions of which A. J. 
Cook is General Secretary have 
been dealt a staggering blow. As 
he neared the Russian frontier Mr. 
Cook must certainly have wondered 
how he, the defeated strike “Em- 
peror,” would be received by Rus- 
sian Communists who contributed 
some 11,.600000 gold rubles ($5,- 
970,000) tothe British strike funds. 

At the frontier an eager Com- 
munist mob roared welcome. From 
his hard third-class bench in a 
standard-gauge Polish railway wag- 
on Mr. Cook was escorted amid 
booming flashlight powders to the 
luxury of a broad gauge Russian 
salon car. There, toasting his soul 
at the fire of Communist adulation, 
“Emperor” Cook realized that his 
Russian friends were resolved to 
have at least a hero for their 
money. 

At Moscow they rushed him 
through a throng which roared 
that he was “The Man of the 
Hour” to a suite of rooms at the 
Bolshaya Moscovskaya Hotel. Cin- 
ema cameras purred as though for 
Marie of Rumania in the U. S. 
Bewildered, dazed, Mr. Cook was 
spirited by limousine to the open- 
ing session of the Soviet Trades 
Union Congress which assembled 
last week at the onetime Imperial 
Opera, a vast theatre blazing with 
gold and crystal, where severely 
dressed Communists nestled into 
seats of reddest plush. There 
“Emperor” Cook found his voice, 
resumed the tone of Caesar: 

“Those who think the coal strike 
is lost have overlooked the political 
meaning of our movement which 
will rise again, strengthened by 
adversity. ... To the Russian 
workmen who contributed 61% of 
our entire strike fund the miners 
of Great Britain send their heart- 
felt thanks. . .. From. 1,000 Brit- 
ish miners’ wives I bring this gift, 
a lighted miner’s lantern. May 
this twinkling flame never go out!” 


RUMANIA 


Dynastic Alliance? 


The Royal Palace at Bucharest 
burned to the ground one night 
last week. Meanwhile, at the 
Cotroceni Palace, surgeons were 
operating upon King Ferdinand, 
who wis kept in ignorance of the 
fire. Prince Nicholas watched the 
blaze, was present when the Throne 
was carried out to safety and 
superstitious onlookers cheered, be- 
lieving its destruction would have 
blighted the Dynasty. Atop these 
sensations came another. 

The engagement of Princess 
Ileana of Rumania, 17, to Crown 


Prince Umberto of Italy was re- 
ported by the Associated Press 
“on high authority.” Premier 
Averescu was quoted as having 
said to a close friend: “I didn’t 
get much from Italy (last Septem- 
ber) except a throne for a Princess 
of Rumania.” 

Though all such rumors are 
sure to be denied up to the moment 
of official announcement (usually 
a month or two before the mar- 
riage is to take place) it seemed 
certain last week that the Ruman- 
ian and Italian Governments have 
taken the possibility of dynastic 
union under serious advisement. 


MEXICO 


Prostrations 


THINGS ARE TO ME AS TO ME THEY 
APPEAR; 
TO YOU THEY ARE AS TO YOU THEY 
APPEAR. 
Greek Axiom 

One Juan Diego, shirtless Mexi- 
can Indian, was trudging through 
Guadalupe, few miles from Mexico 
City. Suddenly he received the 
impression that a fair young vir- 
gin, the Mother of God, stood be- 
fore him. Falling on his face he 
prayed. Rising up he succeeded in 
convincing others of the verity of 
his impression. Since then (1851) 
thousands, tens of thousands and 
finally as many as two hundred 
thousand worshipers at a_ time 
have come to pray at the shrine 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 

They came, last week, on the 
anniversary of Juan Diego’s im- 
pression. Like him, they were 
mostly shirtless, but some few 
were devout Roman Catholics of 
wealth and consequence. Due to 
the anti-clerical laws (TIME, Feb. 
22) no Roman Catholic priest of- 
ficiated at the shrine. Roman 
Catholic laymen, armed with batons, 
hurried the crowds past the Blessed 
Virgin’s image. Peons who sought 
to crawl to and from the shrine 
on all fours were made to get 
up and walk lest they obstruct 
the way. 


BOLIVIA 


Tattooed Voters 


Citizens of La Paz, Bolivia, 
sought the polls last week for a 
municipal election. As each ap- 
proached the ballot box his right 
hand was seized by a _ policeman 
who tattooed the palm with a 
special stamp. 

As he dropped his ballot each 
tattooed voter was handed an ex- 
planatory card: “The mark on 
your hand will fade out in a few 
days. Its purpose is to prevent 
you from voting illegally more 
than once. At the last election it 
is estimated that 50% of the voters 
‘repeated.’ If you have been tat- 
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tooed anywhere except inconspic- 
uously on the palm of the right 
hand you possess the right to com- 
plain to the municipality.” 


NICARAGUA 
Two A Crowd 


When the U. S. recognized Sefior 
Adolfo Diaz (Conservative) as 
President of Nicaragua (TIME, 
Nov. 29) Secretary Kellogg called 
attention to the fact that Dr. Juan 
Sacasa (Liberal) was not in 
Nicaragua. Dr. Sacasa fled from 
the country of which he was Vice 
President on the occasion of the 
coup d’état of General Chamorro 
(Conservative) whom the " ; 
never recognized. At that time 
President Carlos Soloranzo, under 
whom Dr. Sacasa was Vice Presi- 
dent, resigned. “Therefore,” rea- 
son Nicaraguan Liberals, “Juan 
Sacasa, whose term as Vice Presi- 
dent does not expire until 1929, 
has become the true and rightful 
President of Nicaragua.” 

Lest week Dr. Sacasa was pro- 
claimed President at Puc~to Ca- 
bezas, Nicaragua, by his Liberal 
followers, who tote many a gun. 
The Mexican Government immedi- 
ately extended recognition to the 
Sacasa Administration. President 
Diaz appealed to the U. S. which 
has recognized him as President, 
for support. At Washington 
President Coolidge and Secretary 
Kellogg preserved a cautious si- 
lence. Nicaraguans were inclined 
to feel that two presidents are a 


crowd. 
LIBERIA 


Rubberman &5 Son 


His Excellency, sleek black Pres- 
ident Charles D. B. King of 
Liberia is referred to by President 
Coolidge as “my great and good 
- friend” (T1ME, Feb. 18, 1924). Last 
week the great and good President 
had reason to beam with Afric joy. 
His Congress—composed exclusively 
of property-owning negroid Afri- 
cans—has just voted to extend a 
helping hand to an Akron rubber- 
man. 

Two years ago U. S. rubbermen 
were paying 22c a pound for rub- 
ber raised at a cost of 18¢c a pound 
on British rubber plantations. Then 
the Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer, Winston Churchill, suc- 
ceeded in enforcing restrictions on 
British rubber production. Soon 
the price of rubber mounted to 
$1.20 a pound (TimME, Aug. 3, 1925), 
a rise of almost 500% in 13 months. 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover protested, but the U. S. 
public continued apathetic. Big 
rubbermen took steps. Harvey Fire- 
stone told his son Harvey Jr. to 
take steps to Liberia. 

Thus it happened that Firestone 


Plantations, Ltd. of Akron (Ohio), 
London and Singapore was con- 
firmed ty the Liberian Congress 
last week, in its 99-year lease on 
1,000,000 acres of land suitable for 
rubber production and 200,000 acres 
planted 16 years ago and now in 
full production. To reclaim the 
1,000,000 acres of present Fire- 





LIBERIA’S PRESIDENT | 


“Great and good,” said Mr. 
Coolidge 


stone jungle, 350,000 Liberians will 
be needed at a cost of $100,- 
000,000. The tracts if fully 
developed should produce 400,000,- 
000 pounds of rubber annually— 
about half the rubber consumed 
this year in the U. S. 

Already the Firestones have been 
working their plantation for over 
a year under a tentative agreement 
(TIME, Oct. 26, 1925) with the 
Liberian Government. Young Har- 
vey Firestone Jr. (Princeton ’20) 
has largely engineered the ground- 
work of this vast project. Recently 
he surveyed the Philippines for fur- 
ther rubber possibilities, told Pres- 
ident Coolidge at White Pine Camp 
(Time, Aug. 16) that “in 15 years 
the United States could become in- 
dependent of the British Rubber 
monopoly” if Philippine land laws 
are modified to encourage U. S. in- 
vestments there. 


Humanitarians have often re- 
buked the U. S. for its lack of 
encouragement to the Free and In- 
dependent Republic of Liberia, con- 
stituted in 1847 on the West coast 
of Africa, especially to make provi- 
sion for freed U. S. slaves. The 
President of Liberia is of American 
descent. The Constitution, Legisla- 
tion, Executive and Judicature of 
Liberia almost duplicate the U. S. 
pattern. Two million Negroes dwell 
there upon an area as large as 
Pennsylvania. 


CHINA 


To Be Partitioned? 


The Government set up by the vic- 
torious Cantonese forces at Wuchang 
(TIME, Dec. 13) was on its best 
behavior last week as British Min- 
ister Miles Wedderburn Lampson 
arrived at Hankow just across the 
Yangtze. An anti-British strike 
which had impended at Hankow 
was called off. The Cantonese 
General Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Contonese Foreign Minister Dr. 
Eugene Chen _ received Minister 
Lampson in state, as well as Jap- 
anese and S. consular repre- 
sentatives. 

The inference —supported by 
London rumors—was that Britain 
and Japan will shortly recognize de 
facto the Cantonese régime. The 
British and Japanese were re- 
putedly pondering a drastic step: 
the partition of China between 
the Northern Peking Government 
to be patronized by Japan, and 
the Southern Cantonese Govern- 
ment to be upheld by Britain. 
The Japanese have long given ref- 
uge to the deposed boy-Emperor 
Henry P’u-yi of China (TIME, Aug. 
2) at the Japanese concession in 
Tientsin; and a rumor spread last 
week that he might be set up as 
a Japanese puppet in Peking. 

Such a division of China would 
of course arouse U. S. opposition 
as contravening the Washington 
treaties. Moreover the Cantonese 
displayed last week a wise reluct- 
ance toward accepting British over- 
tures. Russia has backed Canton 
till now; and the friendship of. the 
British Lion must not be bought 
by incurring the displeasure of the 
Russian Bear. The aim of the 
Cantonese is to free China from 
bondage to the Powers, and their 
prudent leaders do not welcome 
too much British “protection.” 

General Michael Borodin, the 
Russian field adviser to the Can- 
tonese régime, did his best to 
counteract British influence at a 
huge mass-meeting in Hankow, last 
week, where 28 of the 33 speeches 
made were denunciations of Great 
Britain. On the platform with 
General Borodin sat the widow of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen “Father of the 
Chinese Republic” and her son Sun 
Ko. (TIME, Dec. 18). 

New Thrust. A _ factor which 
threatened once more to upset the 
Chinese apple cart, last week, was 
the sudden appearance from the 
North of some 36,000 troops under 
the redoubtable “Chinese Crom- 
well” Feng Yu-hsiang. Feng was 
driven into the Mongolian fastness 
last spring. Nominally he is the 
friend of the Cantonese, but the 
ways of the “heathen Chinee” are 
no more “peculiar” than those of 
General Feng who is a Christian 
according to his lights. 
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MUSIC 


Witch 


Most of the best music has been 
composed in Europe. But the 
greatest virtuosos, composers, con- 
ductors, turn toward the U. S. for 
a living. They come, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, Poles, with their 
Italian, German, French, Polish 
art. It has always been welcome. 
Yet to many Americans, a native 
pride has long cried out for musi- 
cal interpretation of America by 
Americans. Last week, at the Chi- 
cago Auditorium, these people re- 
joiced. They heard a native two- 
act opera, sung in English, com- 
posed by an American, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, written by an 
American, Nelle Richmond Eber- 
hardt, conducted by an American, 
Henry G. Weber, staged by an 
American, Charles Moor, sung, in 
the tenor role, by an American, 
Charles Hackett. 

The Witch Of Salem tells of 
those fearsome days in stern Mass- 
achusetts Colony in the year 1692, 
when religious fervor sometimes 
mounted to fanaticism, goaded hon- 
est people to the ugly business of 
hanging human beings suspected of 
witchcraft. (This was more really 
indigenous to American ancestry 
than plots about Indians or 
Creoles.)* Sheila Meloy (Irene Pav- 
loska) to win the indifferent heart of 
Arnold Talbot (Charles Hackett), 
accuses the young man’s Puritan 
sweetheart, Claris Willoughby 
(Eide Norena) of being possessed. 
Her evidence: a _ peculiar birth- 
mark. At the very last minute, 
the little Irish girl repents, averts 
a cruel execution. 

Critics were unanimous in their 
praise of score and singers. Though 
the music insists upon an old Puri- 
tan hymn, it has no particular 
American characteristics, being es- 
sentially just melodious, good, 
pleasant music. The love duet of 
the first act is probably the best 
example of its kind in American 
Opera. Sung in English, the words 
were intelligibly projected by the 
singers; Charles Hackett, particu- 
larly, excelled in clarity of diction. 

Composer Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man is famed for his Indian Lyrics. 
“At Dawning” (popularized by John 
McCormack and the Victor 
Co.), “From The Land Of The 
Sky Blue Waters” (introduced to 
concert-goers by Mme. Nordica) are 
best known. With Nelle Richmond 
Eberhardt, his collaborator ever 
since he entered seriously upon a 
musical career, he wrote an Indian 
opera Shanewis, the only native 
creation to see two seasons at the 
Metropolitan (1918, 1919). The 
Witch of Salem marks an interest- 
ing variation in subject matter. 
It will probably rank as his great- 
est work to date. He is 45. 

Though born to a family of 











*The last purely American venture was 
Deep River (Time, Oct. 4), Creole opera by 
Composer Harling, Librettist Stallings. 


musical traditions (his great 
grandfather made the first pipe- 
organ west of the Alleghenies) 
and intent upon studying to qualify 
as organist of the Pittsburgh Pres- 
byterian Church, Mr. Cadman, as 
a lad, entered the employ of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., worked as mes- 





® Keystone 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
...earned hishome in 15 minutes 


senger boy under Charles M. 
Schwab. Into the office he dragged 
couplings, hung them on a frame, 
created a metallophone after a 
fashion. Thus equipped, he _ be- 
guiled the tedious hours of clerks 
and bookkeepers with lilting, popu- 
lar tunes. During these “office 
days,” the melodies kept rippling 
through his head, took embryonic 
form. People marvel sometimes 
that his well-known song, “At 
Dawning,” which alone paid for his 
beautiful summer home, was put 
down on black and white in less 
than 15 minutes. 


Basso 


Thirty-eight citizens of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., sat in the Metropol- 
itan Opera House last week and 
heard a performance of Aida. They 
were disappointed. Not that the 
singing fell far below that of the 
numberless performances of this 
opera that have been given at the 
Metropolitan, but the 38 citizens 
had come to hear basso Joseph T. 
MacPherson sing the part of the 
King, and Joseph T. MacPherson 
was absent. Four years ago Basso 
MacPherson sang in a home talent 
benefit show to buy bats and balls 
for a sandlot ball-team on which 
he played. Singing teachers heard 
him, advised him to cultivate his 
voice. He gave a concert in At- 
lanta. Otto Kahn, visiting there, 
heard him, gave him a year’s con- 
tract with the Metropolitan. The 
King in Aida was to be his début, 
but the 88 citizens had come in 
— Basso MacPherson had a 
cold. 


ART 


Babyish Bays 


_ Cleaning windows is poor train- 
ing for painting landscapes, even 
river scenes. Scrubbing floors, pok- 
ing up stairs which smell of last 
night’s supper, dusting closets, 
beating carpets—this is an odd way 
to go to art school. That is the 
way Palmer C. Hayden went. His 
friends told him he did not have 
one chance in a thousand. They 
were wrong. He did not have one 
chance in a hundred thousand to 
paint anything that would attract 
attention. A white man with talent 
might have found a patron because 
he had talent. A black man with 
talent might find a patron, but only 
because he was black. Palmer Hay- 
den, Negro, found no patron. He 
washed windows for a living, painted 
scenes that he remembered—awk- 
ward inlets, babyish bays. Last 
week the Harmon Foundation gave 
him first prize* in fine arts for 
his painting. 








Holy Land 


Dean Cornwell, illustrator, ex- 
hibited some serious canvases last 
week in the Grand Central Art 
Galleries, Manhattan. About a 
dozen finished pictures and two 
sketches, they depicted the Holy 
Land—roads and Churches, a cop- 
per shop, shepherds, the Dead 
Sea. They were filled with drama 
and vivacity, painted from a bright 
but superficial palette. Dean Corn- 
well draws excellently and_ sees 
clearly. Certain critics expressed 
wonder at Seeing these pictures 
hung in a formal gallery. In a 
magazine advertisement, perhaps; 
better still, in a children’s Bible 
...But why did Dean Cornwell 
hurt the esteem in which, as a 
commercial painter, he is held, pre- 
tending to be an artist? The 
critics may have been right. Mr. 
Cornwell’s work has a facility that 
keeps it from being important. He 
gets huge prices for his commer- 
cial work. His career is significant 
because it is a career typical of 
this country, and of the demands 
of business upon art. 

“I was commissioned to go to 
Palestine and paint the life there 
to show what it is really like,” 
said Mr. Cornwell to a_ reporter. 
Why, one might wonder, did not 
the commissioner of Mr. Cornwell 
send a photographer instead? Per- 
haps because no photograph could 
achieve that spirit, verve and easy 
romance that. Mr. Cornwell puts 
into his illustrations. Unsuccess- 
ful artists sneer at him because he 
makes money, and has a studio in 
the Chelsea Arts Club, Londen. 
They forget that every man de- 
fines success in his own terms. 
Dean Cornwell, still young, once 

(Continued on p. 29) 





*$400 and a gold medal. 
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RELIGION 


Hint 

What with the Methodist-Episco- 
pal Church, through its board of 
temperance and public morals, re- 
declaring war on intemperance (see 
p. 10); what with religionists evad- 
ing injunctions against the teach- 
ing of religion in public schools, 
by obtaining rules to release pupils 
from school in order that they 
may attend Bible classes elsewhere 
but on school time; and what with 
new anti-Evolution bills coming up 
in Arkansas and other state legisla- 
tures—thoughtful citizens won- 
dered last week just how far the 
Fundamentalist determination to 
reform the country extends. 

News from Atlanta, Ga., con- 
tained a hint of notable latitude. 
There the loudest speaker of all 
Fundamentaldom, Dr. John Roach 
Straton of the Calvary Baptist 
Church, Manhattan, had been im- 
ported to address the mother chap- 
ter of “The Supreme Kingdom,” 
a high-powered crusading fraternity 
founded last winter (TIME, Feb. 1) 
with the paid assistance of Organ- 
izer Edward Young Clarke, who 
built up the Ku Klux Klan for a 
fat commission on each member 
pledged. The first feature of the 
meeting was Organizer Clarke’s 
announcement that the Kingdom 
would hold a convention at St. 
Louis in March, “to wage an ag- 
gressive warfare against every doc- 
trine and every theory which seeks 
to rob God of His Supreme Majesty 
as Creator and reflects upon man 
as His highest creation.” In a 
word, to write an anti-Evolution 
statute into the nation’s law books. 
Dr. Straton was then brought forth 
to inflame the gathering’s right- 
eous zeal with some of his astonish- 
ing pulpit oratory: “Man or 
Monkey, Which?” 

Now many a Fundamentalist can 
irk men of reason by simply oppos- 
ing steadfast faith to inquisitive 
‘logic. But Dr. Straton’s dogma is 
not merely steadfast; it is wild 
and violent. His answers to rea- 
sonable inquiry would irritate a 
St. Francis of Assisi. Dr. Wither- 
spoon Dodge of Atlanta, mild- 
mannered pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church, was in the 
audience. Startled by the Norther- 
ner’s tone and manner, Dr. Dodge 
ventured a question on Dr. Straton’s 
interpretation of evolution. Dr. 
Straton’s reply wasastheboltof a 
self-appointed God of vengeance. 
Nettled, Dr. Dodge asked another 
question. Again the reply was 
bitter. Dr. Dodge grew warm, 
warmer, hot, and was answered by 
the shout of a fanatic: 

“I know what I am! You don’t 
know what you are! And I know, 
too, that any man who believes in 
Evolution won’t be saved. I know 
I will go to Heaven!” 

“T doubt it,’ snapped back Dr. 
Dodge—but his words were drowned 
by a Fundamentalist bedlam. 








More Cardinals 


When will there be another non- 
Italian Pope? A Dutchman, broad 
and beaming, was revered by Roman 
Catholics some 400 years ago as 
Adrian VI (1522-23), but his suc- 





© Keystone 
THE “DEAN OF CARDINALS” 


His hope was pious, patriotic, vain 


cessors have all been Italians. Their 
names are the historic name o0° 
Italy: Medici, Borghese, Chigi, 
Rospigliosi. . Last week, as 
the Consistory of Dec. 20 ap- 
proached, it was rumored that His 
Holiness would raise the plenum 
(total number) of the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals from 70 to 80, 
and appoint a_ sufficient number 
of non-Italian Cardinals to make 
the election of a non-Italian Pope 
a practicable possibility. 

Those who have long urged this 
course upon Pope Pius XI (Achille 
Ratti) are headed by the 90-year- 
old Cardinal Bishop Vincenzo Van- 
nutelli, patriarch of the Sacred 
College. A venerable radical, he 
has pointed out that 37 Cardinals 
for Italy and only 30 more for the 
remainder of the Earth is a curious 
proportion. Canada, Australia and 
Ireland have had no Cardinals 
since the deaths of their last rep- 
resentatives in the Sacred College. 
The Americas have but five Cardi- 
nals—the U. S. four,* South Amer- 
ica one.t England has only two.** 
Belgium desires a successor to the 

*William Henry Cardinal O'Connell, 67, 
Boston; Dennis J. Cardinal Dougherty, 61, 
Philadelphia; Patrick Joseph Cardinal 
Hayes, 59, New York; George William 
Cardinal Mundelein, 54, Chicago. Of these 
Cardinal Mundelein is perhaps most promi- 


nent, since his organization of the recent 
Eucharistic Congress (TIME, May 31), but 
is snid to be an individualist witnout de- 


sire for further honor. 

+Joaquin Arcoverde de Albuquerque Car- 
dina] Cavaleanti of Brazil). 

**Francis Cardina! Bourne, Archbishop of 
Westminster; and Francis Aidan Cardinal 
Gasquet, Librarian of the Church, resident 
at Rome, little known in England, some- 
times called “the most learned man in 
Christendom.” 


red hat of the late Cardinal Mercier, 

Yet the Sacred College was prac- 
tically “full” with 65 Cardinals 
last week. Sixty-five is the usual 
number, for that permits a new 
Pope the traditional satisfaction 
of creating several Cardinals of 
his own choosing without exceeding 
the plenum of 70. In short, there 
is a clamor, mild and respectful 
but persistent, from the ends of 
the earth that the Supreme Pontiff 
increase the number of his Senate 
to at least 80. 

Moreover, there exists the ever 
pressing problem of eventual rec- 
onciliation between the Italian 
State and the Apostolic See. Might 
not this too long delayed rap- 
prochement be appropriately 
achieved by a Pope from another 
land? 

The hopes of the more liberal 
element of the Church for such 
a rapprochement were feelingly ex- 
pressed to newsgatherers last week 
by Cardinal Vannutelli, on the eve 
of his 90th birthday, in earnest 
quavering speech: “Mussolini is 
the man chosen by God to direct 
Italy to her glorious goal. I pray 
for him daily. . . . Negotiations 
for the reconciliation of the Church 
and State are making gratifying 
headway, and we are confident 
that a settlement may be reached 
on a basis of justice to the 
Holy See.” Such well-meant words 
are little more than wasted breath 
so long as the _ potent Pietro 
Cardinal Gasparri continues Pon- 
tifical Secretary of State, and voices 
now and then his unalterable op- 
position to a compromise with the 
Civil Power (TIME, Feb. 8). Cardi- 
nal Gasparri, realist, is conscious 
of the value of that dramatic 
martyrdom which surrounds His 
Holiness as the “Prisoner of the 
Vatican.” 

Soon after the “Dean of Cardi- 
nals” had voiced his vain _ hope, 
there came a crisp announcement 
from the Holy Office. His Holi- 


ness will not raise the plenum of 
the Sacred College at present. 
Moreover only two new Cardinals— 
both Italians—will be created. 

One is Monsignor Lorenzo Lauri, 
who succeeded Monsignor Achille 
Ratti as Apostolic Nuncio to Poland 
when he (the present Pope) was 
elevated to the Cardinalate in 1921. 
The other Italian whom His Holi- 
ness slated for elevation last week, 
is Monsignor Giuseppe Gamba, 
whom he appointed Archbishop of 
Turin in 1923. The investiture of 
the former will be performed by 
President Moscicki of Poland at 
Warsaw by the egspecial request 
of His Holiness who thus confers 
upon Poland an_ honor hitherto 
accorded only to France, Spain and 
Portugal. 6 


Brotherhood 


The new United Church of Can- 
ada (Congregational, Methodist, 
Presbyterian) is a huge success, ac- 
cording to its Moderator, the Rt. 
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Rev. James Endicott. Sailing last 
week down the St. Lawrence River, 
headed for Asiatic mission fields, 
this earnest, enthusiastic worker 
for Community found time to indite 
a detailed paean of jubilee of the 
working of the spirit in his do- 
main that reaches from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. Its conclusions 
were the more remarkable in that 
the work has been done in a year 
and a half (the United Church 
was inaugurated June 10, 1925); 
they were convincing in that their 
recorder had just concluded con- 
ferences with the great majority of 
both ministers and laymen in his 
Church from Victoria to Halifax. 

He found 1) Ministers out of 
employment through consolidation 
have already been so completely 
placed that there is even a short- 
age. 2) While most U. S. and 
Canadian churches have lately ex- 
perienced financial stress, the Unite 1 
Church not only has met heavy or- 
ganization expense, but also has 
a surplus. 3) United Church 
government has avoided favoritism 
of any one branch, yet not been 
so dispassionate as to be unjust 
to specially able workers. taken 
over from any field. 4) General 
Councils, while marked by wide dif- 
ference of opinion, have not split 
on denominational lines; prejudices 
were transcended. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Endicott, ex- 
pressing himself as amazed and 
delighted with these results, gave 
constant credit to his henchmen, 
said nothing of himself. 








THE PRESS 





Humanizer 


Personal journalism is not what 
it used to be. The press is too 
crowded to afford subtlety, quiet 
wisdom or even sound brilliance an 
advantageous. setting. The only 
voices heard above the tumult are 
the loud-speakers and loudness is 
usually the mother of mediocrity. 

But what business man would 
venture to call Editor Bertie 
Charles Forbes of Forbes (bi- 
nonthly) “For Busy Business 
Men,” a mediocrity? And what 
stroke of journalism, however loud, 
could have been more _ personal 
than one wrought by Editor Bertie 
Charles Forbes last week, when he 
reprinted in his own magazine, 
with a generous photograph and 
headline an article from Circulation 
(press trade sheet) entitled, “All 
About Cc. FORBES?” What 
greater testimony to Editor Forbes’s 
eminence could there have _ been 
than the fact that the article was 
signed by Charles M. Schwab, 
steel man? Text from the article: 

“One: of the reasons why the 
United States is the most pros- 
perous country in the world today 





is because it is the only nation 
where the average citizen has a 
good general understanding of 
what business is trying to do... 

“My friend, B. C. Forbes, has 
been in the leadership of this edu- 





© Paul Thompson 
BERTIE CHARLES FORBES 
Does he get the credit? 


cational movement for so many 
years that his work is thoroughly 
well-known, but I often wonder 
whether he really gets all the credit 
due him.... 

“The discovery that you can 
make hard work easy is to my mind 
the great contribution of B. C. 
Forbes to American prosperity.... 
We can thank Forbes today for 
the fact that real news of the 
personalities of the business world 
has an unprejudiced audience. .. .” 

Mr. Schwab then referred to the 
youthful hardships of Bertie 
Charles Forbes—learning _ short- 
hand at 13 in his native Scotland; 
leaving school at 14 to be a 
printer’s devil: reporting news at 
meagre wages for the Dundee 
Courier; helping to ‘found the 
Rand Daily Mail in South Africa, 
aged 21; reporting news, at 
no salary, for the New York 
Journal of Commerce. “There 
were days and nights of drudgery 
during which the one thing he 
wanted was a smile,” said Mr. 
Schwab’s article. 

“Instead of becoming soured .. . 
of making up his mind to ‘get even’ 
with the world some day, he be- 
gan to look forward to the time 
when he could make life more 
cheerful for others. .. .” 

He rose on the Journal of Com- 
merce to a point where Publisher 
Hearst could see him without dif- 
ficulty. Publisher Hearst bought 
his executive services for the New 
York American, and Mr. Forbes 
was in a position to cheer up 
“People Who Think.” In 1916 he 
founded, his own magazine and in 
1917 cheered up another class of 











people with his book Men Who Are 
Making America. This contained 
complimentary sketches of a score 
of business tycoons. 

Making rich men and poor men 
think alike was henceforth his 
great aim, which he pursued with 
a lively, pioneering use of the 
terms, “team work,” “co-operation,” 
“the other fellow’s slant.” Banal 
enough on other tongues, these 
terms apparently possessed charm 
when rolled forth with lively per- 
sistence by a member of the St. 
Andrews and Burns Societies. Un- 
like most go-betweens, Editor Forbes 
escaped being crushed; was_in- 
stead raised on high by opposing 
pressures. 

He prints “Little Bits About Big 
Men”—how President Kingsbury 
of the California Standard Oil, 
bitten on the lip whi'e he mani- 
cured his pet chow, was startled 
and painfully amused by his 
crony, Banker Fleishhacker, who 
crawled into President Kingsbury’s 
office barking violently ; how 
Dwight W. Morrow, Morgan part- 
ner, boarded a train, lost his ticket, 
forgot where he was going; how 
Henry Ford, 25 years ago, lost his 
nerve driving a racer at 60 miles 
an hour; how Bertie Charles 
Forbes himself, “about as careless 
as Dwight W. Morrow of Morgan’s 
as to how I dress for the golf 
course,” was stranded in a Hawaiian 
locker-room when his wife went 
off with suitcase keys. 

That sort of thing, Mr. Schwab 
pointed out, “humanizes” Big Busi- 
ness. For the smaller figures in 
Big Business, Editor Forbes riddles 
his pages with epigrams’ of which 
he is justly proud (he has pub- 
lished many of them in book form). 
While not exactly a Ben Franklin 
in wit, he can coin a dazzling pun: 

“Sweat makes rest sweet.” 

“A so@nd principle: interest in 
others.” 

“Strive to become the kind of 
pal that doesn’t pall.” 
Statistics, corporation surveys, 

informal business history with 
plenty of personalities thrown in, 
editorials long and short on cur- 
rent “situations,” timely contrib- 
utions by board chairmen, state gov- 
ernors (Governor Martin of Florida 
on “What Will Happen There This 
Winter?”)—all make Forbes what 
49,478 readers think it should be. 
Editor Forbes goes marching on, 
whistling stridently, apostle of 
savings, efficiency, prosperity, hu- 
manity, understanding and Bertie 
Charles Forbes. 

What puzzles many people, see- 
ing what prodigious contributions 
he has made to U. S. prosperity— 
how he has educated the U. S. 
wage-earner to the viewpoint of 
the wage-payer, and vice versa—is, 
why is Editor Forbes’ magazine not 
subscribed to by 1,000,000 or by 
10.000,000 U. S. wage-earners—the 
latter figure would be some 25% 
of all—instead of only 49,478? Are 
prosperous citizens ungrateful to 
“the founder of modern business 
journalism, the dean of popular 
American economists?” 











Lillibridge, Advertising 


E want no clients who, like 

the ancient gentlemen 
Edmund Burke referred to, 
“trembled to have his shield 
scoured for fear it should be dis- 
covered to be no better than an 
old pot lid.” 

But to any manufacturer who 
has a worthy product to market, 
or a meritorious service to sell, 
we offer an advertising service of 
peculiar efficiency, based on a 
sound Fee-and- Budget system 
of compensation, carefully set 
**objectives,’’ and painstaking 
*follow-through.”’ 

We welcome letters of inquiry. 


Ray D. Liturpripce INcoRPORATED 


Telephone Longacre 4000 


No. 8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 








SPORT 


Pedals 


Reginald McNamara lay uncon- 
scious on a board track in Madi- 
son Square Garden. The judge’s 
watch said quarter to eleven. In 
a quarter of an hour the six-day 
race would be over and McNa- 
mara, the iron man, whose muscles 
are stronger than bicycle chains 
and whose will is a spinning-wheel 
that never stops, would have 
shown once more that nobody can 
beat him. For five days, 23% 
hours, he had almost continuously 
led the field—then a crash at the 
corner, a spill over the handle- 
bars, and he lay beside his partner, 
Linari. The Italian, his shoulder 
heavily bandaged, was barely able 
to remount his vehicle, but Mc- 
Namara shook himself, got up, 
pedaled the last mile and won the 
race, 2,286 -miles, 146 pedaling 
hours. 








The Kid 


An old New York Negro, known 
to his compeers as the Jamaica 
Kid, climbed stiffly into a prize- 
ring in Waterbury, Conn., and as- 
sumed an upright position before 
Jack Delaney, world’s light heavy- 
weight champion. He had been 
paid a certain sum of money to get 
ys. 











into that ring so that Delaney 
could have something to hit. To 
be sure, the Jamaica Kid had the 
option to hit back if he were able, 
but he knew after the second round 
that he would not be able long. 
An expression of physical terror, 
resigned and ghastly, spread over 
his black face. Delaney hit him 
in the stomach. The Kid fell 
down, got up. Delaney hit him on 
the jaw. The Kid fell down, got 
up. Five times this was repeated. 
The sixth time the Kid did not 
get up. 


Horses 


From Panama came news last 
week of one Aime H. L. Tschiffley, 
30-odd, blue-eyed, red-haired, 
freckled, tanned, who had arrived 
at Colon from Buenos Aires, whence 
he departed Apr. 23, 1925, with 
two gelding criollos (horses) of the 
Patagonian pampas, one of which 
he was trying to ride from the Argen- 
tine to New York. The second horse 
carried a pack. They had crossed 
salt deserts, the high Andes, skirted 
Lake Titicaca, plunged through 
Ecuadorian jungles (where Mr. 
Tschiffley, whom the South Ameri- 
can press had dubbed “Don Quixote 
de la Mancha,” had to blanket the 
animals heavily to save them from 
vampire bats). He proposed pass- 
ing through Texas, Kentucky, the 
Chicago stockyards, before exhibit- 
ing himself on Broadway. His pur- 
pose: to demonstrate the endurance 
of criollos, to promote an_ inter- 
continental rodeo between U. S. 
cowboys and Patagonian gauchos. 


Many Captains 

Lest any man become prideful, 
and to reward the merit of many, 
there is a new football rule at 
Ohio Wesleyan: there shall be no 
team captain for the season but a 
captain for each game, chosen by 
the coach at the last moment. 








MISCELLANY 





Pint 


In Lexington, Ky., one pint of 
nitroglycerin stood at the mouth of 
an oil shaft. A dog drank it. 
Workmen ran _ for their lives. 
Stimulated by his draft, the loaded 
cur pursued a rabbit. The rab- 
bit leaped down a bank. Jumping 
after it, the dog exploded. 


Rope 


In London, a zoo keeper, though 
used to seeing the ostriches swal- 
low indigestibles, shuddered as he 
saw an end of rope vanishing 
down one bird’s gullet. He dashed, 
caught the end, tugged for 15 
minutes, retrieved five yards of 
rope, much of it already subjected 
to attempted digestion. The os- 
trich went away and sat down. 











BUSINESS 


Victor 


Last week another vast business 
passed, from the family that built 
it, toward the hands of the public, 
Eldridge R. Johnson, the Camden, 
N. J., mechanic who 32 years ago 
took the squeak out of toy phono- 
graphs like the ones he saw at 
Coney Island; his son, E. R. Feni- 
more Johnson, and his secretary, 
H. R. Hathaway, turned over a 
majority holding of common stock 
in the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
to J. and W. Seligman & Co., Man- 
hattan brokers, and Speyer & Co., 
Manhattan bankers. For all 348,- 
863 shares outstanding, the buyers 
were prepared to pay some 40 mil- 
lions—$115 per share—then resell 
the business to the public, expand 
it and continue all the Johnson 
standards and policies. 

It was literally the sale of a 
town. From Mechanic Johnson’s 
small workshop of 1894 has grown 
a plant covering ten blocks that 
employs some 10,000 workmen. In 
the town are a private railroad, 
printing plant, 17-million-gallon- 
per-day water works, fire depart- 
ment, orchestra, restaurant, hospi- 
tal, coal wharf, the largest yard 
of African mahogany and other 
cabinet woods in the world. Out 
of the town have come _in- 
struments by the tens of thousands 
to carry “canned music,” on rubber 
records pressed in the Argentine, 
to hamlets, shacks and tents thou- 
sands of miles from a concert hall. 
The conduct of the swelling busi- 
ness was continuously under the di- 
rection of Mr. Johnson, whose rela- 
tives were enriched by unfailing 
dividends, including an 80% one 
in 1916 and a 600% stock dividend 
in 1922, until 1925, when the com- 
petition of radio made itself dan- 
gerously felt. But Mr. Johnson, 
mechanic-president, had seen the 
hard time coming. He arranged 
with the Radio Corporation of 
America for a combination radio 
and talking machine—the Radiola. 
He put aside his highly developed 
technique of sound-recording and 
with the Western Electric Co. 
evolved a new technique, yet more 
sensitive. The Orthophonic, Radi- 
ola and Electrola all “took.” The 
huge business picked itself up 
again. Last week Victor reported 
earnings of $5,648,446 in the first 





nine months of 1926—predicted 
$21 per share for the _ year 
and an all-time high record. Vic- 


torious after that crisis, Mr. John- 
son was ready to retire. 

Contrary to common belief, the 
trade-mark by which Victor be- 
came known to the farthest antip- 
odes was not executed at Mr. 
Johnson’s express command. Painter 
Francis Barraud of England owned 
the ubiquitous fox-terrier, whose 
name was Nipper. In the Bar- 
raud home was an oldtime talkiig 
machine, before which Nipper one 
day squatted inquiringly. Painter 
Barraud beheld a picture of popu- 
lar appeal. To brighten up his 
canvas be borrowed a brass horn 
from the Gramophone Company 
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Ltd., English subsidiary of Victor, 
which bought the finished picture, 
later pensioning Painter Barraud. 


The Victor instruments were 
evolved upon a basic patent taken 
out in 1887 by Emile Berliner a 
German. They differ from in- 
struments founded on original pat- 
ents of Thomas Alva Edison, pri- 
marily in that the spiral sound- 
recording lines incised upon the 
records have a uniform depth and 
zig-zag laterally, while Mr. Edison 
has adhered to lines of uniform 
width going over “hill and dale.” 
A good account of Mr. Edison’s 
first phonograph (1877) is con- 
tained in Edison: The Man and His 
Work by George S. Bryan, lately 
published (Knopf, $4.00). He had 
his mechanician mount a_ metal 
drum on a shaft with a balance 
wheel at one end, a crank at the 
other. On the drum’s surface was 
incised a spiral line. On either 
side of the drum was a small tube; 
over the inner end of each tube 
was a parchment diaphragm; cen- 
tred in each diaphragm and prick- 
ing into the spiral incision was a 
needle. Mr. Edison wrapped tin- 
foil around the drum, _ cranked 
slowly and into one of the tubes 
loudly declaimed, “Mary had a 
little lamb! Mary had a little 
lamb!” Turning the shaft back, 
he adjusted the other tube, cranked 
again and the tube repeated timid- 
ly, “Mary had a little lamb.” Mr. 
Edison and a mechanic worked all 
night. In the morning Mr. Ed- 
ison went to New York with 
his contraption under his arm. He 
placed it on the desk of the editor 
of The Scientific American, ad- 
justed it and invited the editor 
to crank. “Good morning,” said 
the machine. “What do you think 
of the phonograph?” 

Phonographs toured the U. S., 
a’ great fad. But Mr. Edison’s 
early improvements failed to make 
them commercially practicable. He 
dropped phonography for’ ten 
years, returning to it as his pet 
about 1890. He was convinced 
that its future was to assist stenog- 
raphy. 


Notes 

Seat. Two New York Stock Ex- 
change members sold their seats 
last week for record prices: Ben- 
nett Schneider sold to Kenneth 
Walsh of San Francisco for $170,- 
000; C. V. Hoffman to Bernard L. 
Mensch of Manhattan for $175,000. 
The previous record price was 
$160,060 (TimE, Dec. 6). 


Life Insurance. Presidents of 
U. S. life insurance companies 
met at Manhattan last week and 
reported that every other person 
in this country now carries life 
insurance, that these 58,000,000 
people own 108,000,000 policies, that 
if every policy were paid their 
total value would be one-third 
more than all the money which 
the U. S. population earns in a 
year. As an actuarial matter 
the presidents deplored the 1,432,- 
000 U. S. deaths they expect this 
meee Last year 1,357,000 people 
ied. 


Bank. When Charles E. Mitchell 


“became president of the National 


City Bank of Manhattan five years 
ago, its total resources were $821,- 
000,000. By last June he had 
brought them .to $1,281,494,000. Na- 
tional City was the largest bank 
in the U. S. But its capital struc- 
ture (capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits) of $115,000,000 were 
less than those of some British 
banks—Midland ($130,000,000), 
Lloyd’s ($129,000,000), Barclay’s 
($125,000,000), which, unhampered 
by U. S. law, can have as many 
branches as they wish. National 
City Bank directors last week de- 
cided to make their capital struc- 
ture $140,000,000, the greatest in 
the world, 


Steel Production in the U. S. 
this year will approximate 48,250,- 
000 tons against 45,393,000 tons 
last year. Great Britian produced 
7,797,000 tons last year, but will 
produce less than half that in 1926 
on account of the coal strike. 
Germany also is dropping—from 
12,000,000 tons last year to 11,300,- 
000 this. France advances from 
7,300,000 to 8,100,000. The whole 
world’s output will be 89,000,000 
tons, almost the same as in 1925. 


Salesmen 


One morning of the early ’90s 
tenants of the new Pulitzer 
Building in Manhattan noted a 
new face at the small cigar stand 
that crouched between two pillars 
of the lobby. They noted too that 
their cigars that morning had a 
softer feel, a fresher tang. David 
A. Schulte had begun business for 
himself and already was anticipat- 
ing the contentment of his cus- 
tomers. They ought to appreciate 
fresh smokes, he had reasoned, and 
quick service and low prices. They 
did. Now D. A. Schulte Inc.’s re- 
tail stores number 3800, many of 
them at locations he himself picked 
years ago, as he walked up and 
down Manhattan dreaming of fu- 
ture selling success. 

A few years before, Charles A. 
Whelan and his brother George J. 
Whelan entered a partnership to 
sell tobacco at wholesale in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. They had a genius 
for selling, and so it was not 
many years before they had built 
up the United Cigars Stores chain. 
This chain now numbers close to 
3,000 retail stores. Last year they 
did an $85,000,000 business. 

During the same year Schulte re- 
tail stores sold $35,000,000 of goods. 
It would be fine. many an am- 
bitious corporation promoter 
thought, if these two eminently suc- 
cessful selling organizations were 
merged. The idea is not new. 
Five years ago it was presented to 
Charles A. Whelan and David A. 
Schulte. Astute men both, they had 
long known the economies of a 


merger. But neither would yield 
the identity of his business. When 
the proposition was laid before 


David A. Schulte that he sell out 
to United Cigars Stores, he re- 
plied, in effect, “I’ll buy out my- 








“The Shortest Route to the Orient” 





¢ 
Maple Valley, Miyajima, 
Japan 


Beyond 
th 


e 
er he 
Pacific 
lies the “Land of 
the Rising Sun.” 
Adventure there 
with keen delight. 


Japan, a miracle nation, 
with amazing speed has 
cast off the impediment 
ofage-old traditions and 
won its place among the 


foremost powers. 


The modern rises from 
the old. Progress is being 
written in every city. To 
know Japan is to see the 
New East of the future. 


China, too, gradually 
finding its power and re- 
sources with the aid of 
Occidental inspiration. 
Vast areas, peopled with 
untold millions. 

And Manila, cross roads 
of the Pacific, cosmopol- 
itan and strangely fasci- 
nating. 

All these may be reached 
in rare comfort aboard 
the greatPresidentLiners 
of the Admiral Oriental 
Line. Luxurious, steady 
ships, and wonderfully 
served, 





A sailing from Seattle 
every 12 days for Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila. Return the same way. Or 
return on the Dollar Steamship Line 
from Japan to San Francisco via 


Honolulu. 


Complete information from any 
steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway, New York 112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
177 State St., Boston 101 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
D. J. Hanscom, G.P.A., 1519 Railroad Ave. S., Seattle 
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The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no 

other place like this— 
where the Radio-active 
mineral springs and the 
natural Nauheim brine 
baths offer all the advan- 
tages of Furopean Spas. 

An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A set- 
ting of matchless scenic 
loveliness in the heart of 
the Finger Lake country. A 
justly famous cuisine, with 
private Dairy and Poultry 
farms. A daily concert pro- 
gram. Visit “The American 
Nauheim” this winter— 
and take off ten years! 

7 7 


The Baths and other treatments ave especially 
suitable for heart, circulatory, kidney, nu- 
tritional and rervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout, and obesi-y. Complete medical and 
hydrotherapeutic facilities, and modern aids 
to diagnos.«. Write for illustrated booklets 
and special winter rates: 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E, LEFFINGWELL, President 


Read and Heed the 
Treos 


Fever Thermometer 
The advance warning 
of a change of temper- 
ature should never be 
neglected. A Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 
should be instantly avail- 
able in every home, ready 
to tell whether the “hot” 
feeling which little Jane 
complains of is just a cold 
or something more serious. 


Lycos 
FEVER THERMOMETERS 
are the same_ reliable 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere 
For sale at the druggists. 
Send for free booklet, 
“Childhood, Youth and 
4 Old Age.” 


nyler Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S.A. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycos Building, Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributors 

in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, 

Ltd., Lond nh 





UNIVERSITY TOURS 
77 EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
(Managers of Unwersity Tours) 


10 EAST 42™ ST New York Cty 







self, United Cigar Stores, if they 
will sell.” That meant stalemate. 
Nor have subsequent merger nego- 
tiations come to anything. 

Last spring the problem of re- 
ducing competition was attacked 
by another method. The Union & 
United Tobacco Corporation was 
formed to manufacture tobacco 
products and to distribute them 
wholesale. But the purpose back of 
this incorporation, the panoramic 
intent, associates of Charles A. 
Whelan explained only last week. 

Union & United Tobacco will 
make tobacco products and_ will 
distribute them wholesale—to United 
Cigar Stores and to Schulte re- 
tail stores. Further Union & 
United Tobacco will buy ‘a half in- 
terest in D. A. Schulte Inc. and a 
large interest in United Cigar 
Stores. Therefore Union & United 
Tobacco makes three profits—the 
manufacturer’s, wholesaler’s and 
retailer’s. And these profits go 
two ways—to United Cigar Stores 
and to Schulte retail stores. The 
two retail chains own their com- 
mon manufacturer-wholesaler 
(Union & United Tobacco). As re- 
tailers they continue separate. 
David A. Schulte and Charles A. 
Whelan remain at the head of cor- 
porations their selling geniuses 
created. There is no merger, just 
sensible co-operation. 


MILESTONES 


Reported Engaged. Jascha 
Heifetz, 25, to Juca Labass, Buda- 
pest musical comedy actress. 








Reported Engaged. Bess London, 
daughter of the late novelist Jack 
London; to one Percy Fleming, of 
San Francisco. 


Engaged. Adele Sloane Ham- 
mond, daughter of John Henry 
Hammond,* lawyer, member, Brown 
Bros. & Co., bankers; niece of 
Ogden Haggerty Hammond, U. S. 
Ambassador to Spain; descendant 
of “Commodore” Cornelius Vander- 
bilt; to John Kensett Olyphant, 
grandson of Robert Olyphant, one- 
time President, Delaware & Hud- 
son R. R. Simultaneous. announce- 
ment was made of the engagement 
of her sister, Alice Frances, to 
George Arthur Victor Duckworth, 
grandson of the late John Camp- 
bell Campbell, (1779-1861) onetime 
Lord Chancellor of England. 


Engaged. Elizabeth Baker, 
daughter of onetime (1916-21) 
Secretary of War Newton Diehl 
Zaker; to one John Philip Mc- 
Gean, Los Angeles _ insurance 
broker. 


Married. William T. Graham, 
76, onetime President American 
Can Co.; onetime partner of 
Daniel G. Reid (tinplate); to Mrs. 
Mary A. Staats, 57, in Manhattan. 
Said he: “Perhaps you think I’m 


*Not to be confused with John Hays 
Hammond, engineer of romantic history. 
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an old fool. I’d like to have my 
own home.” 

Denied Divorce. Marcus Garvey, 
“President General of the Ethio- 
pian Empire,” now in Atlanta Pen- 
itentiary (TIME, Feb. 16, 1925); 
from Mrs. Garvey. He had filed 
a counter-suit to a suit brought by 
his wife; the jury denied both 
suits, finding both petitioners 
guilty of misconduct. 


Died. Louise Vanderbilt Schief- 
felin Hewitt, 25, wife of Abram 
S. (“Chappie”) Hewitt, greatgrand- 


daughter (maternal) of “Com- 
modore”’ Cornelius Vanderbilt; 
great-great-granddaughter (pater- 


nal) of John Jay; in Manhattan, 
by a fall or leap from her apart- 
ment window, following nervous 
breakdown. 

Died. Joseph S. Donovan, 46, 
Studebaker dealer; in Boston, of 
kidney trouble. Starting work at 
eleven in a carpet factory, he 
vowed to make a million and re- 
tire by 45; did so. 


. . . 


Died. Jules E. Mastbaum, 54, 
cinema theatre magnate, philan- 
thropist, art collector; in Philadel- 
phia, in the arms of his mother; 
of pneumonia and uremia, follow- 
ing operation. He was brother of 
Mrs. Ellis A. Gimbel and Mrs. 
Louis Gimbel of Manhattan (Gim- 
bel’s Department Store). Rising 
from messenger boy he acquired a 
fortune estimated as between $5,- 
000,000 and $20,000,000; purchased 
by degrees the largest collection of 
Rodin statues known (245 pieces), 
of which he secured 98 in one 
shipment (TIME, Oct. 12, 1925). 


Died. Joseph H. Steinhardt, 62, 
“Apple King of America”; in Man- 
hattan, of heart disease. As Ger- 
man immigrant boy, he_ early 
encountered one Thomas Kelly as 
his chief pusheart rival; the two 
exchanged daily abuse until sud- 
denly Steinhardt said: “Let’s cut 
this out and be partners.” A hand- 
shake over the pushcart was the 
only contract, and when Kelly re- 
cently died they were still devoted 
friends. 


Died. William Brown McKinley, 
70, Senator from Illinois; at the 
Homelawn’ Sanitarium, Martins- 
ville, Ind., of prostatic cancer. 
Millionaire businessman of Illinois; 
14 years Congressman; Manager of 
President Taft’s unsuccessful 1912 
campaign; elected Senator in 1921; 
he was defeated last spring by 
Senator-elect Smith. Few knew 
that for 30 years he was loyal to 
a wife whom he rarely saw. 


Died. Nikola Pashitch, 80, in 
Belgrade; of apoplexy (see p. 16). 

Died. Captain J. T. Taylor, 85, 
grandson of President William 
Henry (“Tippecanoe”) Harrison, 
and last surviving officer of Gen- 
eral William Tecumseh Sherman’s 
staff; at Leavenworth, Kan. 


Died. “Fuzzy Wuzzy” (Osman 
Digna), 90, in Wadi Halfa, Egypt 
(see p. 15). 
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PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


H. M. George V: “I was late to 
dinner at Buckingham Palace one 
night last week. Motoring home 
from a day’s shooting in Berk- 
shire (at the home of Lady Ward, 
onetime Miss Jean Whitelaw Reid 
of Manhattan), my chauffeur ran 
into a dense fog bank on the Great 
West Road. He tried to make a 
detour, but floundered hopelessly 
in the murk and I had to exercise 
patience while he groped along the 
grass edge of the road.” 





Jean Hortense Norris, widowed 
Manhattan Magistrate: “I, famed 
for my vitality, for my vigorous 
interest in matrimonial felicity 
(TIME, June 28), last week ad- 
justed a flagrant case of impend- 
ing desertion. One Martha Rosa, 
20, appeared in my court charging 
that one Sixto Margon, 21, Negro, 
steward on S. S. Cuemo of the 
Porto Rican Line, was that day 
sailing for Porto Rico, intending 
to desert her in a crisis. I at 
once despatched a detective, who 
arrested Steward Margon just as 
the gangplank was being drawn 
up. After I had lectured him, 
he married Miss Rosa forthwith. 
I was congratulating them, when 
suddenly Margon broke loose from 
his bride and fled, looking back 
at one José Dueno, who had just 
entered court. The  blackamoor 
steward, recaptured, was_ locked 
up in jail on a charge of bigamy. 
He. had allegedly married, two 
weeks previously, Mr. Dueno’s 
sister. I was vexed.” 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Indian 
mystic: ‘Homing from Europe, I 
passed last week through Athens. 
I did not visit the hill-crowning 
Parthenon. I remained at_ the 
villa of a German friend, eating 
candy.” 


Louis Marshall, Manhattan law- 
yer: “My 70th birthday, last week, 
was seized upon by my admirers as 
an occasion to call me ‘great hu- 
manitarian,’ ‘foremost Jew,’ ‘great 
constitutional lawyer.’ Julius Rosen- 
wald revived my late wife’s term 
of ‘the E. J.—Enthusiastic Jew.’ 
Judge Cardoza said I was ‘a great 
civic institution.” My law partner, 
Samuel Untermyer, called me ‘the 
most prodigious worker I have ever 
known.’ Besides members of my 
own race, such men as Elihu Root, 
James W. Wadsworth Jr., Justice 
Harlan F. Stone, George W. Wick- 
ersham and James Weldon Johnson 
wrote tributes which were published 
in the current issue, dedicated en- 
tirely to me, of The Jewish Tri- 
bune. An editorial in that maga- 
zine proclaimed me ‘the acknowl- 
edged leader of American Jewry,’ 
and, like Joshua, who succeeded 
Moses as the Jews’ leader, a ‘prince 
in Israel’ who had neither inheri- 
tance nor riches to thank for his 
pre-eminence. All this acclaim 


seemed to have resulted from the 


facts that, since the age of 12, I 
had studied constitutions and their 
law, practicing the latter in the 
highest U. S. courts on many im- 
portant occasions; that I headed 
Jewry’s delegation to the Paris 





© Keystone 
Louis MARSHALL 
President, Ambassador, Prince 


Peace Conference and was instru- 
mental in obtaining recognition for 
racial minorities; that I had set- 
tled strikes, served New York Gov- 
ernors, headed Jewish relief drives, 
and been for some time president of 
the American Jewish Committee, of 
Temple Emanu-El, and chairman 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
—a Jew who ‘transcends the limita- 
tions of labeled Judaism ... an 
ambassador from Israel to the peo- 
ple of the world.’ ” 

Henry Ford: “In reply to Mer- 
chant Nathan Straus’s charges that 
I have traduced the Jews (TIME, 
Dec. 6), the Dec. 25 issue of my 
Dearborn Independent will repeat 
accusations against the ‘Interna- 
tional Jew.’ This is no particular 
Jew at whom I point. ‘The Inter- 
ational Jew,’ I say, ‘is the most 
closely organzied racial entity in 
the world, with an espionage sys- 
tem that covers every village and 
every larger centre in the country, 
in direct control of all financial 
centres of government, including 
the U. S. Federal Reserve System. 
. . «- He controls the revolution- 
ary elements of the world, on one 
hand, and the ultra-conservative 
elements, on the other, so he has 
equal power in Communistic Rus- 
sia and in capitalistic England, 
not to mention the theatre, motion 


picture and agriculture. Jews: 


claim my assertions are without 
proof. Merchant Straus wanted 
me to debate my accusations be- 
fore a pseudo-court of ten persons. 
I was to choose any eight men I 
pleased, he the other two. I reject 
his suggestion.” 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton, lover of 
paradox: “‘Of all lies,’ said I 
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on a cold radiator 
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AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
any steam radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 


stores. Only $1.35 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Gilbert K. Chesterton 
says: ‘*There are no un- 
interesting subjects; 
only uninterested peo- 
ple.”’ 

Not so does TIME dodge 
responsibility: interest- 
ing reading makes read- 
ers interested.* 


*And interesting. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 
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last week to the American Club in 
Oxford, ‘the worst lie is that the 
American worships money. An 
American never talks of money in 
the hushed and awe-struck tone 
that an Englishman employs in re- 
ferring to financial matters.’” 
Paul Poiret, Paris Couturier: 
“Writing in the January Forum, 
I prophesied that women, led by 
the U. S., will soon be wearing 
trousers. ‘And,’ said I, ‘they will 
not be a mere short-lived fad; 
they will become as inevitable as 
bobbed hair, which is here to stay.’ 
I accompanied my pronouncement 
with sketches of prospective trou- 
ser-designs: The ‘Shepherd,’ the 
‘Charleston,’ the ‘Elastic Sheath.’ 


Edward S. Harkness, Manhat- 
tan financier: “Yale University 
last week dedicated the million- 
dollar theatre I gave it two years 
ago, with five performances of an 
undergraduate play. Simultaneous- 
ly I presented to Yale tapestries 
worth $150,000, obtained by Elihu 
Yale about 1700 while Governor 
of Madras and lately bought by 
me from his English descendants.” 


David Lloyd George: “Last 
week, with Dame Lloyd George 
and our daughter Megan, I en- 
tered a cinema. Said I as the 
film Ben Hur unreeled: ‘I have 
never before watched a motion 
picture except at private projec- 
tions in my own house.’ ” 


Alvan Tufts Fuller, Packard 
Motor Car dealer in Boston, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts: “Last 
week I purchased in Paris, for 
58,000 francs, a_ painting, The 
Statue, by Hubert Robert, the 
lively 18th Century French painter 
admired by Voltaire. Fortnight 
ago I secured at the Michelham 
sale in London (TIME, Dec. 6) 
Romney’s much coveted portrait 
of Lady de la Pole, for $220,000. 
I often buy pictures. Less fre- 
quently, I write poetry.” 


Ralph Hornblower, member Horn- 
blower & Weeks, brokers: “I was 
last week drawn in Boston for 
Federal Grand Jury duty, as 
foreman, in a session to continue 
till March. Some other members 
of the jury, which is said to be of 
unusually high calibre, are: Fred- 
erick C. Church Jr. who married 
Muriel Vanderbilt; and George R. 
Earle (shoe patterns).” 


Mary W. Harriman, widow of 
Railroad-Financier Edward Henry 
Harriman (died 1909): “The gold 
medal which I give annually to the 
railroad with the best non-accident 
record again went to the Union 
Pacific last week. My husband, of 
whose $100,000,000 estate I am 
sole heir and manager, built up 
the Union Pacific system. My sons 


*Investment 
and Edward 


Bankers William Averell 
Roland Noel Harriman. 





are both directors. The Union 
Pacific, which received the medal 
in 1925 for its 1924 record, ob- 
tained the present award because 
last year its locomotives traveled 
the equivalent of 53,000,000 miles 
and carried the equivalent of 1,- 
000,000,000 passengers a mile each, 
during which time not a single 
passenger and only five employes 
were killed.” 





© Faringdor 


EARL OF THE NorTH SEA 
. climbed a gutter-pipe 


David Beatty, Earl of the North 
Sea, Admiral of the Fleet (Brit- 
ish), First Sea Lord: “As I dined 
in state with many a guest, last 
week, at my estate, the Priory, 
Reigate, England, the roof caught 


fire. I, the hero of Jutland, 
watched the firemen until, con- 
vinced that they were louts, I 


climbed up a gutter pipe to direct 
their efforts. Stoutly, I shouted 
commands. My wife, the irrepres- 
sible daughter of the late Marshall 
Field (Dry Goods), cried to our 
guests: ‘You see, the boy stands 
on the burning deck! Lord Beatty 
can resist everything but the temp- 
tation to command.’ ” 


General Umberto Nobile, polar 
dirigible engineer: “An audience 
in Davenport, Iowa, demanded 
money back after hearing me lec- 
ture last week, declaring my Italian 
accent made my English unintelligi- 
ble. Sued for $1,800, my promoters 
withheld from me $800.” 


Clarence Darrow, criminal law- 
yer: “I’ve hardly read a line 
about it,’ said I last week about 
the Hall-Mills murder case, which 
I described as dull.” 


Clarence Darrow: “In Manhattan, 


I urged violation of the Vol- 
stead Act. I recommended the ex- 
ample of early Christians, who 


‘bootlegged’ Christianity into the 


Roman Empire.” 





MEDICINE 


Pernicious Anemia 


A treatment for pernicious 
anemia, devised by Drs. George 
R. Minot and William P. Murphy 
and applied by Dr. Walter W. 
Palmer of the Manhattan College 
of Physicians & Surgeons, has 
shown such good results at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Manhattan, 
that doctors are telling each other 
of it. The treatment consists of 
feeding anemic patients a regulated 
diet of liver, kidneys and chicken 
gizzards. These foods contain iron 
and easily assimilated proteins 
which the victims need, but which 
their blood does not manufacture 
in sufficient quantity. 

Pernicious anemia is one of 
those baffling diseases which irri- 
tate doctors because they can 
know so little about it. It is not 
the ordinary anemia which many 
girls experience. Nor is pernicious 
anemia that faintness that comes 
on with occasional loss of blood. 
In such cases the blood marrow 
of the bones immediately manufac- 
tures enough strong red _ blood 
cells to make up for the lost ones. 
In pernicious anemia, the patient 
may live two or three years, but 
hope for complete cure has here- 
tofore been vain. Blood _ trans- 
fusions give only temporary relief. 





Peeking 


At the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion of Pennsylvania State College, 
veterinarians trussed up Jessie, 
two-year-old heifer, and plugged 
her as though she were a water- 
melon. Dr. S. L. Bechtel of the 
station had noted that Heifer 
Jessie’s milk contained Vitamin B, 
although none of the fodder she 
ate carried any. The question 
whether Jessie manufactured her 
own Vitamin B was very import- 
ant. ° 

There are only five vitamins 
known. Vitamin A stimulates body 
growth; Vitamin B prevents neu- 
ritis (beri-beri is a characteris- 
tic disease following deprivation 
of this essential); Vitamin C pre- 
vents scurvy; Vitamin D prevents 
rickets; and Vitamin E must be 
present if an animal is to be 
fecund. All of these vitamins 
are extremely unstable chemical 
compounds. None of them has 
been definitively examined, yet 
their reactions on living animals 
are well-known and they can be 
isolated and handled as_ unseen 
principles. 

Hreretofore the biochemists have 
considered that all the vitamins are 
derived from plants, although it 
is well-known that ultra-violet light 
ean energize cholesterol and phy- 
tosterol (cholesterol is a constitu- 
ent of animal cells, phytosterol, of 
plant cells) to behave like Vitamin 
D as a_ rickets-preventive. It 
might be that the ultra-violet light 
actually created Vitamin D. Vi- 
tamins found in milk, cod liver oil 
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and fresh flesh have been supposed 
to have come ultimately from 
plants that carried such vitamins. 

If Dr. Bechtel could peek in 
Heifer Jessie’s stomachs he might 
be able to decide whether she really 
created vitamins herself. 

The operation was under local 
anesthetic. Heifer Jessie did not 
wince as the veterinarians scoured 
a patch of hide and cut a window 
into her first stomach. This was 
her rumen or paunch, where she 
was storing up her freshly swal- 
lowed fodder. Later, when these 
annoying men departed, she would 
regurgitate a large fistful and 
chew it at contented leisure, mix- 
ing it with saliva, so that it would 
slide down—a warm and pleasant 
blob of food—into her second stom- 
ach. This was her reticulum, her 
honey-comb stomach, which some 
day will be used for honey-comb 
tripe. (The rumen constitutes or- 
dinary tripe.) From the reticulum 
the food would pass through the 
third (omasum, bullock tripe) and 
fourth (abomasum, where milk- 
curdling rennet is manufactured) 
stomachs, then on into the intes- 
tines. 

It is in Heifer Jessie’s first 
stomach that the Pennsylvania 
State scientists believe they will 
find Vitamin B manufactured. Each 
day they will scoop a trifle of pre- 
digested vitamin-less hay through 
the cow’s little window and feed it 
to dieted rats. If the rats do not 
get neuritis, Jessie does make 
Vitamin B. If they do get neuritis, 
then the experiment will have been 
usefully foolish. It will have closed 
one more negedless door of scientific 
research. 





SCIENCE 





Ghosts 


Clark University’s symposium on 
ghosts (TIME, Dec. 13), drew to a 
close. Frederick Bligh Bond, Brit- 
ish psychic researcher and archi- 
tect, described the helpful conduct 
of a departed spirit during excavat- 
ing work at mystical Glastonbury 
Abbey, 20 years ago. A _ friend 
of Architect Bond’s, one John 
Alleyne, had been the medium for 
messages in automatic writing. “All 
knowledge,” the ghost had assured 
them, “is eternal, and is available 
to mental telepathy.” Later had 
followed a rough drawing, which 
some monkish Latin described as 
the lost chapel of King Edgar, 30 
yards long at the Abbey’s eastern 
end. This threw light on certain 
cryptic manuscripts. Architect 
Bond dug, gave up, consulted the 
ghost again, received fresh  in- 
structions, dug again and found 
King Edgar’s masonry. 

Novelists Margaret Deland and 
Mary Austin pleaded, Mrs. Deland 
in person, for further study of 
life after death. She told how she 
had been converted to spiritualism 
by the ouija board and the inex- 
plicable “residue” left in mediumis- 





Isat zt natural? 


A EUROPEAN WIT says, “Americans not only 


want the best of everything — but spare 


nothing to get the best of everything.” 


A characteristic that explains, perhaps, why 


American cigarette smokers so willingly 


pay a few cents more to get Fatimas 


F A 


M A 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make” 


tic trances after all cheating had 
been subtracted. Mrs. Austin’s 
faith resulted from her studies of 
primitive American Indian customs 
and the behavior of animals at the 
approach of death. 


Sucuri 


Citizens of Rio de Janeiro forti- 
fied themselves for the worst and 
visited the Zoological Gardens last 
week. There, in a caged water- 
tank, lay 24 feet and 352 pounds 
of mottled horror. Hunters had 
stalked the jungle for nine months. 
Wary of their prey they had laid a 
great bait. At last he had come, 
eunectes murinus, the snatcher, 
coiling dangerously out of a dark 
stream. They took him after he 
had gorged and lay inert. Natives 
clustered about chattering, “Sucuri! 
Sucuri!” (local term for a_ rep- 
tile). They dreaded the monster 
as do all hunters save immediately 
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after its meal, which occurs only 
about four times yearly. 

This “sucuri” was an anaconda, 
water-dwelling member of the boa- 
constrictor family.* Far more ill- 
tempered than its cousins, the Afri- 
can boas and the pythons of Africa, 
Asia and Australia, it is the larg- 
est snake in the New World, third 
largest in all the world (after 
the reticulated and Indian pythons, 
which sometimes exceed ten yards 
in length). 


*The anaconda is distinguished from other 
boas by two characteristics which adapt it 
to aquatic habits: plates, instead of scales, 
on the head, which enable it to shut its 
nostrils and remain submerged for some 
time, like moose, whales, beavers; and 
bearing its young alive (viviparous) in- 
stead of laying eggs (oviparous). Like its 
cousins it is at home in trees, but more 
often it lies submerged in a _water-hole, 
with only the eyes above water. It strikes 
dead with a hammering head blow or 
seizes its prey in its jaws; secures the 
earcass in.a coil of its body; constricts, 
crushing the carcass to a pulp; swallows 
the ‘mealies up to a large monkey 
—whole. 
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(en nce anamnaeRetS samme 


| uc. you invest 


your January Funds 


consider 


O2bsonns 


F your holdings consist chiefly of 
railroad, public utility and indus- 
trial bonds, there are two points about 
safe real estate bonds in general, and 
about SmirH Bonps in particular, 
which should receive your thorough 
consideration before you invest your 
January funds. 
1. SMITH BONDS will increase your 
average yield 
The interest rate of 614% on our cur- 
rent offerings of First Mortgage Bonds 
compares with current average yields 
of 444% to 5% on other classes of 
high-grade securities. In addition, 
these 614% issues have State and 
Federal tax provisions that increase 
the yield. 
A SMITH BONDS will strengthen 
your investment position 
Their security — conservative first 
mortgages on well-located, income- 
producing properties, in important 
cities of the eastern United States— 
offers an unquestionably sound basis 
for safe investment. For as long as 
these cities exist, there will be a de- 
mand in good localities for buildings 
in which to live and to transact busi- 
ness. SmirH Bonps are protected by 
‘ample equities, and the earning power 
of each property is well in excess of 
interest and sinking fund require- 
ments. 


Send your name and address on the form be- 
low for descriptions of our current 614% offer- 
ings, and for our booklets, “Fifty-three Years 
of Proven Safety” and “How to Build an In- 
dependent Income.” 


Denominations: $1000, $500, $100 
Matu- ities: 2 to 10 years 





No Loss to Any Investor in 53 Years 


Ghe E H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BLDG. - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVE. - NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays 


The Constant Nymph. Play- 
wright Basil Dean had the help of 
Margaret Kennedy herself in 
adapting her remarkable novel but 
the play came out as an episcde, 
never a legend. The footlights, 








scenery, players and theatre talk, 
excellent though they are, bury tem- 
peraments in perscnalities. 


Irony 





BEATRIX THOMSON 
. . . subtly pigeon-toed 


becomes friction. The one char- 
acter reproduced adequately is old 
Sanger, who never comes on stage. 

As in the book, his presence 
broods over the opening scene. A 
vast, shaggy, Rabelaisian music 
master, he has fled England and 
wandered through Europe accum- 
ulating wives, mistresses, children, 
disciples, renown. He has at last 
brought them all, “Sanger’s Cir- 
cus,” to a sprawling chalet in the 
Austrian Tyrol. There, shut away 
with his boar hound, he is dying. 
His nubile daughters live in an 
abandon of cultured’ savagery, 
vivid but slatternly mixtures of 
profundity and ignorance. 

A young composer, Lewis Dodd, 
lean and sharp as a falcon, is on 
hand when Florence Churchill, effi- 
cient dilettante, comes to drag her 
cousins off to school in England. 
Anticipating an interesting seduc- 
tion, Dodd soon finds himself a 
successful, well-kept celebrity in 
England, married to Florence. Not 
till then does he wake up to Tessa 
Sanger. Beneath her timely scorn, 
fearless innocence and sharp wit, 
her primitive, leaky little heart has 
been constantly his. All her inten- 
sity goes into her acquired con- 
ception of honor when he proposes 
that they run away. She refuses. 
But Florence cracks under the 
strain, scouring the slate with 
curses. Tessa goes with Dodd to 
a fiyblown Brussels hostelry, where 
her weak heart-valve gives way as 


‘pigeon-toed. It 


-and music. 





she struggles to open a _ window. 
She is free; the others live on. 

To omit further unfair compar- 
ison of mediums, the play is vower- 
ful on its own plane. Of a moving 
generality it makes a convincing 
particular. Actor Glenn Anders 
as Dodd does not come up to Lon- 
don’s frenzied descriptions of Noel 
Coward in that part, but Edna 
Best’s Tessa in London could not 
have far surpassed the perform- 
ance of Beatrix Thomson, quaint, 
perhaps too pretty, but subtly 
is said that all 
Broadway was combed to find an 
ingenue who knew what a constant 
nymph was, without success. Miss 
Thomson, daughter of a British 
army colonel, is the wife of Actor 
Claude Rains, who plays Roberto 
the hired man. 


The Pirates of Penzance. It is 
not sacrilege to speak of this as 
a Gilbert, Sullivan and Ames 
operetta. The Faithful who have 
attended all the Savoyard produc- 
tions since the beginning, relate 
that always the chorus and prin- 
cipals behaved with a stolid pro- 
priety that left vivacity entirely 
to the impish lines and nimble 
melodies—until Winthrop Ames 
took hold. He stages Gilbert and 
Sullivan in the spirit of its verses 
His characters skip, 
bounce, flit, dance. They put the 
show in motion, bring it to life. 
It is no longer the sly satire of 
Gilbert peeking through a _ tricky 
melody from behind grave actors. 
The Ames people are as ridiculous, 
as blastingly satirical as the lines 
and music themselves. Hence, The 
Pirates of Penzance achieves suc- 
cess equal to that of Jolanthe. 

The story: how duty constrains 
a dutiful young man to continue, 
against his inclination, in the 
pirate business; how he wins one 
of the many pretty daughters of 
Britain’s noble Major General 
while on duty. The company is 
the good old lolanthe crowd with 
the welcome addition of Ruth 
Thomas, a_ pretty, sweet-voiced 
coloratura soprano. Hands clap 
for John Barclay, pirate chief 
with rich voice and racy, long 
legs. 


Comédie Frangaise. Mme. Cecile 


Sorel, 150 trunks full of cloth- 
ing, a supporting Comédie Fran- 
caise Company, filed into the 


Cosmopolitan to present a month 
of French repertory to U. S. au- 
diences. Her program consists of: 
Du Barry, La Dame Aux Camelias, 
Le Misanthrope, Le Demi-Monde, 
Maitresse de Rot. Strong-featured, 
pronouncedly feminine in _ build, 
hailed as worthy successor to the 
“Divine Sarah” Bernhardt, she is 
no disappointment. The company 
is notable for its harmonious in- 
tegration. Its best members sub- 
ordinate themselves entirely to 
their parts, sometimes very small 
ones. The Comédie Frangaise is 
a nationally endowed institution 
for cultivating and educating the 
artistic taste and appreciation of 
the French people. The U. S. has 
no nationally endowed theatre, 
though some of the Western cities 
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have experimented successfully 
with municipal theatres. 

Slaves All. John Rigordan 
(Lionel Atwill) is a genius, as is 
evidenced in this play by his in- 
ability to earn a living or keep 
sober. A_ genius should lead a 
sheltered life. But Sister Julia, 
upright Victorian and bane of his 
life, refuses to allow him to ap- 
propriate his share of the family 
funds over which she has_ been 
appointed trustee. Nor will she 
consent to his marrying the serv- 
ant girl, Jenny. Ugly thoughts of 
murder assail John’s soul. He 
fights them off. Providentially 
Sister Julia takes three laudanum 
tablets instead of one, thus reliev- 
ing her brother of herself and 
murder. Then everybody finds free- 
dom, salvation, happiness. But the 
genius does not marry the serv- 
ant girl because she turns out to 
be his niece. 

Seldom does such an amateurish- 
ly written play linger on Broad- 
way. In construction, dialogue, 
climax, it is embarrassingly feeble. 
Playwright Edward Percy (Eng- 
land) prefaced his program with a 
charming dedication to his dog, 
Jock, who “while the play was be- 
ing written, in the hot summer of 
1921, was content to sit. . .be- 
side his master, silent and motion- 
less, except for two wistful eyes, 
an eager tail, and the occasional 
small tremolo of a whine.” 


. . 


This Woman Business. A group 
of grumpies congregate in the 
country home of Hodges, there to 
fortify .their hatred of women. Just 
as they are orating on the fem- 
inine villainies, about which there 
is too much to be said, a girl thief 
(Genevieve Tobin) is dragged onto 
the scene by a law-abiding butler. 
Gallant if not susceptible, the 
grumpies decide to keep her out of 
jail and in the country home. Soon 
she becomes all things to all of 
them, a sister to young Honey, a 
mother to Brown, a_ siren to 
Hodges. Utterly unscrupulous in 
method, she reconciles the lot of 
them to her’ sex, confirming 
beyond cavil its immunity from 
masculine honor. One hears Barr- 
iesque echoes, welcome echoes, ring 
out sweetly in intelligent dialogue. 
In a east including Genevieve 
Tobin and O. P. Heggie, honors go 
to Edward Rigby, as the man who 
needs woman. Benn W. Levy, 
young Oxonian, wrote the play. 





CINEMA 


New Pictures 





The Armored Cruiser Prince 
Potemkin. In search of Broadway 
favor came three foreign films 
last week: Faust (German), 
Michael Strogoff (French), Potem- 
kin (Russian). Potemkin has been 
called the supreme achievement in 
cinema. The scenario follows the 
simple historicai account of mutiny 
aboard the Imperial Russian crui- 
ser, Prinee Potemkin, in the year 


1905. 
heroine, no plot complication. The 
drama is of the crew, the human 
beings who scrub, polish, mother 
the steel monster and are fed, in 
return, with wormy meat. They 
protest. A sail cloth is thrown 
over 50. sailors, marines’ are 
ordered to shoot them down. With 
one accord, all the men rebel, fling 
the officers overboard, commandeer 
the ship, receive food and sym- 
pathy from the harbor town of 
Odessa, steam past the rest of 
the fleet (whose crews refuse to 
fire on their comrades), find tem- 
porary refuge in Rumania. 

The artistic merit of the pic- 
ture lies in its ability to make an 
ungarnished section of humanity 
glow with a composite eheroism. 
Rhythm seems to be the secret 
of its intensity. 

A curious thing about Potemkin 
is that Director S. M. Eisenstein, 
striving religiously to make _ his 
film the drama of a group, almost 
permits one character to emerge 
as hero. Such an_ effect would 
have ruined the general scheme, 
yet so keenly does the need for 
individual enterprise make itself 
felt, in even a glorified crowd, that 
the proletarian artist must give 
it at least grudging recognition. 


Faust (Emil Jannings). The Ger- 
man film, by Ufa, creator of The 
Last Laugh, Siegfried, Variety, 
achieves a triumph in photographic 
fantasy. From the _ ever-service- 
able Faust story is derived a weird 
fairy-tale, a picture story of the 
powers of evil on earth. Through 
it ali goes Emil Jannings, a not 
particularly impressive Devil, mak- 
ing funny faces, playing mean 
pranks, raising hell. In the end, 
however, he loses his wager with 
the Lord’s archangel, for Faust 
regained a soul by dying at the 
side of Marguerite with LOVE in 
his heart. A story not without 
significance, but florid rather than 
profound. The excellence of the 
film lies in its beauty, its  bril- 
liant visualization of fantasy. 


Michael Strogoff. The French 
film impresses one as being very 
like The Perils Of Pauline tele- 
scoped into one sitting (in Siberia) 
and inverted into the masculine 
gender. The hero, as told in Jules 
Verne’s novel, is solemnly com- 
missioned by the Tsar Alexander 
to take a message from Moscow 
to the Grand Duke in Irkutsk. 
After encountering the Tartar 
hordes single-handed for no good 
reason, Mike arrives in time to 
kill the arch-villain with his bare 
hands. The motivation  puerile, 
the photography clumsy, it has, 
however, some good horse-backing. 


ART 
(Continued from p. 19) 


defined it as getting enough to 
eat. 

He was living in Chicago then. 
He had come from Louisville, Ky., 
with no money and very little idea 
of what he would be able to do. 
He got a job tracing in pen-and- 


It dallies with no hero, no 
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ARIZONA 
at Christmas 
our thermometer 
says ‘‘60" 


It’s always Springtime in Phoenix 
—green lawns, blooming flowers, 
outdoor sports—from January to 
December. 

No zero weather here! No fog! 
No raw winds! Our healthy, in- 
vigorating sunshine is world-fa- 
mous! You oweit to yourself this 
year to see Southern Arizona— 
wonderful land of blue sky, sun- 
shine and scenery. 


There’s golf, tennis, hunting, horses 
to ride, fishing, rugged mountains, 
weird deserts and gloomy canyons 
—all outdoors calls ceaselessly ... 
“Come to Southern Arizona, a real 
Vacation awaits you!”’ 


Fill in coupon and get de luxe 
booklet—then come Southern 
Pacific or Santa Fe. Free 10- 
day stop-overs. 
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i Phoenix Arizona Club , 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By Cunarp-Ancuor Lines newoil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 
121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 
S S “California” sailing Jan. 19 
from N. Y. and Feb. 5, Los Angeles. 
7th cruise,including Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 
days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 
23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
3d Norway—Mediterranean Cruise 
July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 





Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

Eating for Health and  sarng Of has 

been published for free distribution by the 

Heaith Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 

Mich Contains set of health rules, many of 

\f) which may be easily followed right at home 

or while traveling. You will find in this book 

a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
— fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


suite ve-578 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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ink on silver-prints of photographs. 
Then he thought up jokes, illus- 
trated them, sold them to a news 
syndicate for one dollar a_ piece. 
He got some orders for sport car- 
toons in Chicago papers and 
worked his way onto the staff of 
the Chicago American, and later 
of the Tribune. He illustrated the 
Sunday “feature” pages, made bor- 
ders, designed “layouts.” In _ his 
spare time he studied. In 1915 
Editor Ray Long of the Red Book 
gave him a manuscript to _ illus- 
trate. He went to Manhattan, en- 
tered the Art Students’ League. 
His fame grew. His prices went 
up. He drew advertisements, mar- 
ried, rented a studio on West 57th 
St. with two skylights. For relax- 
ation he played the victrola and 
practiced on the cornet. In 1923 
he gave a series of lectures at the 
League on magazine illustrating. 
He has drawn pictures for The 


Desert Healer by E.. M. Hull, 
Find the Woman by Arthur Somers 
Roche, The Torrent by Blasco 
Ibanez, The Garden of Peril by 


Cynthia Stockley, and From a Bal- 
cony by Charles Dobie. He uses a 
model only to put in the finishing 
touches. When he is painting a 
night scene he pulls down the 
shades in his studio and turns on 
the electric light. It usually takes 
him a week to make an illustration. 


BOOKS 








FICTION 


Moil 

PREFACE TO A LIFE—Zona Gale— 
Appleton ($2). What is to be- 
come of a small-town Wisconsin 


man who, having escaped once into 
the great world, visits home and is 
trapped there for the rest of his 
life by a childhood sweetheart and 
a death-bed promise to his epilep- 
tic father? Miss Gale’s answer: 
his: suppressions may drive him in- 
sane—that is, up or down the scale 
of sanity—especially if, having 
succumbed hastily to the sweet- 
heart, he falls in love with a wom- 
an of the world when it is just too 
late; a woman who waits for him 
and writes to him for vears after. 

Thus Bernard Mead, timber mag- 
nate of Pauquette, Wis. There 
comes a day when, surrounded by 
his female relatives, including his 
spinster aunts, querulous mother, 
prolific wife and lusty offspring, he 
begins talking wildly of “seeing 
through” the eternal moil of crea- 
tures struggling to exist, acquire, 
mate and reproduce. He “sees 
through” to the essential, motile 
miracle of living—or something 
like that; neither he nor Miss Gale 





can quite express it. His wife 
sends for an alienist. He rushes 
off to Alla Locksley, the waiting 


one, hoping she will understand his 


prodigious discovery. But she is 
only sex-hungry. She sends for 
the same alienist. So Bernard 


Mead returns to Pauquette, grimly 
reflecting that he has a few years 
left in which to study out his new 


transcendental existence alone. 

All of which might make a stir- 
ring novel, instead of a deadly dull, 
if the characters were convincing. 
Miss Gale’s are incredibly and 
painfully fictitious. Her style, suf- 
fering since Miss Lulu Bett from 
chronic realism and acute poetic 
indigestion, is scarcely to be rec- 
ommended as a model of lucidity 
to students at the University of 
Wisconsin, of which she is a Re- 
gent. An explanation of her elu- 
sive theme may be that Miss Gale 
has lately’ been concerned more 
with spiritualism than with litera- 
ture, 


Perennial Husband 


THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS—El- 
len Glasgow—Doubleday, Page 
($2.50). Judge Gamaliel Bland 
Honeywell—note his middle name— 
was jilted in the heat of his South- 
ern-Victorian youth by queenly 
Amanda Lightfoot. On the rebound 
he married a dove-like Cordelia 
whose solicitude for his digestion 
during their 36 years together far 
surpassed her sublimation of his 
romantic tendencies—or, dare we 
say, his passions. They had no 
children. She modestly discouraged 
his tenderest husbanding. Hence 
it was not surprising that Gamaliel, 
at chivalric 65, caught himself 
thinking, as he laid his fifty-second 
weekly wreath on Cordelia’s grave, 
of other women—of Amanda the 
faithful, “so noble that she creaks,” 
who had repented for her pride 
and never married; of nymphs and 
dryads on spring breezes and in 
dreams; even of a mulatto making 
a bed. Nor was it surprising that 
he progressed from elderly solici- 
tude to queasy warmth for Annabel 
Upchurch, Cordelia’s impecunious 
niece, aged 23. Annabel had no 
moral sense but a heart. The 
heart had been cracked by her 
first lover. She had winged eye- 
brows, cherubic curves and, like 
the Blonde that Gentlemen Pre- 
ferred, she loved presents. So they 
were married and a romantic com- 
edy was wound up when she ran 
off with the next passing youth 
and Gamaliel caught a chill run- 
ning after her. 

The portraiture has icy precision. 
Epigrams rattle like hail. South- 
ern stuffiness—the scene is Queen- 
borough, Va.—ig snowed under by 
pretty drifts of poetic irony. It is en- 
gaging reading—but the wrong 
person wrote the book, overwrote 
it, if these generation-comparisons 
are to be taken seriously. Miss 
Glasgow is too merciless to make 
her Judge bearable; too doctrinaire 
to know what she means by An- 
nabel. The best character is 
Gamaliel’s twin sister, Edmonia, 
who lost her virtue young, mar- 
ried four times and loves to tell 
about it all. 


Daddy Kyne 

THE UNDERSTANDING HEART— 
Peter B. Kyne—Cosmopolitan ($2) -* 
In that magazine-story paradise, 
the California redwood forests, 
where the sheriffs have hearts of 
gold, the women shoot like the late 





*Examined at the request of a subscriber. 
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Annie Oakley and the manly for- 
est rangers-croon Kipling, Author 
Kyne sets another of his soul-satis- 
fying yarns. 

The probity of open-space fiction 
today is truly magnificent. Author 
Kyne clearly states that this book’s 
supply of moonshine, necessary for 
comic relief and to resuscitate the 
nobler characters after arduous ad- 
ventures in the forest primeval, 
was laid down before Prohibition. 
Proud, independent and flirtatious 
though she is, Heroine Monica 
Dale, wilderness virgin, is made to 
explain in pretty confusion that the 
hero, after helping her to her lone- 
ly mountain-top cabin in a del- 
uge, must go out and sleep in the 
barn. Otherwise she would be—er 
—compromised. 

The handsome fugitive convict 
whom Monica “understands” is, of 
course, proved innocent. Nor does 
she more than “understand” him, 
and he her, though other possibili- 
ties, and a deep-dyed hydraulic- 
company villain, stalking various 
tracts of real estate, suffice to com- 
plicate the prospects of Hero An- 
thony Garland, cultivated consump- 
tive, until the last paragraph, 
where man and woman throb to- 
gether on a mountain beholding the 
usual “promise of another day.” 


NON-FICTION 
Peasant of the World 


The Story.* A blocky little figure 
whose slightly protruding eyes and 
lower lip are redeemed from plain- 
ness by an ample brow and roguish 
smile, born in 1706, becomes sen- 
tient about 1718. He is the young- 
est of a Massachusetts chandler’s 17 
children; cheerful, robust, preco- 
cious. He dares let himself be 
towed across a pond by his kite. He 
reads Locke, Defoe and the Specta- 
tor—authors of the Age of Reason 
—besides Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Plutarch. His publisher-brother is 
jailed for sensational articles in the 
New England Courant. Aged 17, 
the apprentice printer and anony- 
mous author of the articles runs 
the Courant’s circulation up to a 
dizzy 40, sorely vexing the Rev. 
Cotton Mather. His brother, out 
of jail, jealous, beats him. He 
quits long-nosed Boston for freer, 
easier Philadelphia, where his ar- 
ticles have excited sympathetic com- 
ment. 

His books and conversation im- 
press sloop captains, who mention 
him to Governors, one of whom, the 
wind-bag of Pennsylvania, starts 
him off to England but fails to 
provide promised letters. The push- 
ful youth suffers penury, for the 
sake of seeing Dr. Johnson’s Lon- 
don, for 18 months. He returns to 
Philadelphia saddened by bad 
friends, .broadened and a complete 
“extrovert,” determined to get on. 

He not only improves but ad- 
vertises his thrift, by trundling 


*BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: The first civilized 
American—P hillips Russell—Brentano’s 
($5). 





paper to his press himself and 
working late into the night. He 
does not found the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post itself but publishes its 





CoTTON MATHER 
“Stoop! Stoop!” 


ancestor and also an almanac 
wherein the homilies of “Poor 
Richard” are shrewdly gauged to 
please Quakers. Ever sly and 
fond of hoaxes, he soberly discusses 
the fictitious death of a rival al- 
manac-maker. Ever gregarious, he 
forms the Junto, a discussion club 
which soon proves an advertising 
medium and political instrument. 
Ever inventive, he perfects a stove, 
dabbles in electricity. Ever de- 
sirous of doing good, he helps ap- 
prentices get started as his print- 
ing partners in other cities. Ever 
speculative, he invents his own 
polytheism, religious creed and lit- 
urgy. Ever amorous, he has a 
natural son. Ever candid, kindly, 
imperturbable, he owns the son 
and rears him to honor (and his 
son’s natural son as well). Ever 
earthy, he writes burlesque letters 
of which one, to the Royal Academy 
of Brussels, “On Perfumes,” is too 
Rabelaisian for his latest  biog- 
rapher, even in this era of literary 
latitude, to reproduce. ... 

The Significance. Previous biog- 
raphers and the Autobiography 
have left few facts unstated about 
Benjamin Franklin. Legend, his- 
tory and his own writings have pre- 
served his fame _ intact. Fresh 
Frankliniana unearthed in England, 
and the spirit of the day, do, how- 
ever, make possible fresh interpre- 
tations and emphases. Notably: 

That Franklin’s famed thrift was 
calculated, acquired and intermit- 
tent. 

That his character and plan of 
life were largely determined by his 
early admiration for Addison and 
Steele’s “Sir Roger de Coverley,” 
—homely, clubby, beneficient. 

That, though he enjoyed vexing 
the Rev, Cotton Mather with the 


Courant, he nevertheless acquired 
from that superstitious divine his 
desire to do good. Also, a lesson 
in discretion: When the young 
Ben first returned to Boston, after 
seven months in Philadelphia, with 
money, a watch and the acquaint- 
ance of Governors, Dr. Mather re- 
ceived him kindly. Showing his 
caller out through a low passage 
with a_ projecting beam, Dr. 
Mather cried, “Stoop! Stoop! Stoop 
occasionally as you go_ through 
the world, my boy, and you will 
miss many hard bumps.” Ben 
Franklin occasionally stooped. 

That his fondness for the op- 
posite sex was equaled only by his 
attraction for it. He perpetually 
had a bevy of females, mostly 
young, spirited and quick-witted, 
about him or corresponding with 
him. They regarded him—even the 
French ones—as a fatherly savant 
to be adored rather than embraced. 
He, “half peasant, half man-of-the- 
world,” was forever pressing his 
advances beyond paternal bounds, 
partly because he roundly relished 
the flesh, partly because it seemed 
the modish thing to do. 

That, his being a day full of 
sharp wits, his pre-eminent popu- 
larity and influence among men was 
due less to his brains than to his 
personality, ingratiating but never 
obsequious, sharp but gentle, of 
which the prime quality, after he 
was affluent, was benevolence. “It 
is hard,” he most characteristically 
wrote, “for an empty sack to stand 
upright.” His own empty years, 
on the other hand, prepared him 
perfectly to negotiate the loans that 
won the _ Revolution, 25,000,000 
franes in all, plus 6,000,000 from 
Louis XVI as a free gift. 

That his mind was too versatile 
to be long occupied with one sub- 
ject. After his historic afternoon 
in the cowshed (at Fourth and Vin>* 
Streets, Philadelphia) with the silk 
ribbon, door key (for a_circuit- 
breaker), length of twine and silk- 
handkerchief kite, he laid aside 
lightning and “thunder-gusts” to 
proceed with his plans for an acad- 
emy (now the University of Penn- 
sylvania); for a Philadelphia hos- 
pital; for encouraging farmers to 
fertilize with lime (he printed in 
greenest grass on some of his own 
land, by liming huge letters, “THIS 
FIELD HAS BEEN PLAS- 
TERED”). Returning, idolized,* 
from Paris, he shut himself in 
his cabin to write. The script is 
not memoirs of his nine years in a 
brilliant city, nor of “79 years in a 
various world. It is on “The Cause 
and Cure of Smoky Chimneys.” 





*Last week the citizens of Auray, on the 
French Atlantic coast, having lately learned 
that it was there that Franklin first set 
foot on French soil 150 years ago, turned 
out en masse behind their mayor and pre- 
fect, sang national anthems and named a 
quay “Quai Benjamin Franklin,” fixing a 
plaque on a nearby house. All this despite 
a driving rain and a demonstration by 
French soldiers against payment of France's 
War debt to the U. S. 


THE PENTON Press Co., CLEVELAND 
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Turn the switch on your Kodascope, the motor starts, and you're showing movies. 


Keep this Christmas in 


Sight the Ciné-Kodak 
either atwaist heightor 
eye level and press the 
release. Instantly the 
spring motor starts and 
the movie's in the 
making. 





Ciné-Kodak Movies 


ROM Tad up, movies the Kodak 
way furnish fun for everyone. First, 
the movies you make yourself —starting 
with the sports and pleasures of Christmas 
day. Then the screen classics—dramas, 
comedies, travelogues, animated cartoons 
(just wait, by the way, till Tad first sets his 
popping eyes on the antics of Felix) —all 
rented reasonably from a Kodascope Li- 
brary for a private showing in your home. 
There’ s pleasure complete—movies you 
make yourself of whoever and whatever 
interest you. Regularmovietheatre releases 
that you show yourself in yourown home. 
Eastman equipment that makes this all 
possible includes the Ciné-Kodak, which 
makes movies as easily as any Brownie 


makes snapshots; and Kodascope, which 
projects them and is just as simple towork. 
‘There’s nothing you’d like better for 
Christmas—and you may be sure thatalmost 
anyone on your gift list feels the same way- 
The Ciné- Kodak Model B, with Kodak 
Anastigmat /# 6. Slens, ispriced at $70; with 
Kodak Anastigmat_£ 3.5, at an even hun- 
dred. The Kodascope C projector is $60. 
A complete outfit now —Ciné-Kodak, 
Kodascope, and Screen—as low as 


140 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are 
now prepared to demonstraté the Ciné- 
Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, 
write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodak City 
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The Real Stuff th 


You want your car to stay like new. 
You know that everything depends 
upon design and material— which 
you can judge largely for yourself! 
Simply check for Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings. 


Transmissions, differentials, pinion 
or worm drives, rear wheels, front 
wheels, steering pivots and fans 
are best wear-proofed by means of 
Timken Bearings. Their taper de- 
sign and POSITIVELY ALIGNED 
ROLLS are equally effective against 
the wear of shock, speed, thrust, 
torque and friction. 


Since it is the bearings which must 
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at You Want in Your Car 
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carry all these forces, the quality 
of the bearing steel is an important 
criterion of a car’s endurance. 
Timken steel, made only in Timken 
electric furnaces, is the kind of mate- 
rial you want at these vital points 
in your car or truck. You get it in 
91% of all American makes. 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
are so universally preferred for mo- 
tor vehicles, and for industrial 
machinery of every type, that 
Timken electric steel production 
is the largest in the world. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 
CANTON, Oo FB Ue 


A STEEL WORKER 
POUNDS RECORDING 
MARKS INTO BLOOMS 
OF GLOWING STEEL 
AND A GREAT CRANE 
CONVEYS THEM TO THE 
TIMKEN COOLING PITS 
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